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An extraordinar 
suggestion 





O MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extraordinary 
T suggestion that they should read the Manchester 
Guardian. They overlook the fact that it is a national, not a 
local, paper. They may think that it looks unexciting. Where 
are its enticements, its temptations, its naughty tidbits ? 

It is only to those to whom crystal-clear: water still tastes 
good, that the Manchester Guardian appeals. Its appeal, once 
felt, is strong. Good writing, by good minds, may not move the 
millions. But it is moving to the lively-minded minority. 

The suggestion is that you should try the Manchester 
Guardian. It comes to you free from literary lipstick or slap- 
stick. It looks at the world with honest eyes. 

You might — who knows? — find the Manchester Guardian 
more satisfying, more refreshing, than all your other daily read- 


ing put together. You can but try! 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Foreword 


domain of the Crown ; it is the moral 

property of the prince . . . kept in the 
store-room along with the imperial treasures, 
and only that part of it which the ruler 
wishes to make known is displayed.” So 
wrote the Marquis de Custine in the 
Journal of his visit to Russia in 1839 ;' a 
French Legitimist, he had gone to Russia 
in the guise, as it were, of a right-wing 
fellow-traveller, hoping to find in the Tsar’s 
dominions the perfect example of bene- 
volent absolutism ; and like some left-wing 
fellow-travellers in our day, he came away 
deeply disillusioned. In many respects, 
and the Revolution notwithstanding, Rus- 
sian official character has changed little 
since Custine’s times, and historical truth 
is still grossly distorted to suit the purposes 
of the government of the day. The total 
suppression by officia) Soviet historians of 
the important part played by Trotsky in the 
Revolution and Civil War is an example 


‘Journey for our Time, translated by Phyllis Penn 
Kohler, Arthur Barker, 16s. 
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well known. But they do not confine their 
re-writing of history to recent and con- 
troversial subjects. The monstrous reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, about which we publish 
an article in this issue by Mr. Jules Menken, 
is a case in point. This contribution is the 
first of a number we hope to include on out- 
standing Russian rulers ; the implicit theme 
being the remarkable parallels that can be 
drawn between Tsarist and Soviet systems 
of government. Because Ivan completed 
the liberation of Muscovy from the Tartars, 
however, and launched Russia upon its 
career of expansion, the cruelties of his 
reign appear excusable to his Soviet bio- 
grapher, Mr. R. Wipper. ‘ The enhanced 
attention paid to Ivan’s cruelties,’ Mr. 
Wipper writes, “the stern and withering 
moral verdict on his personality, the prone- - 
ness to regard him as a man of unbalanced 
mind, all belong to the age of sentimental 
enlightenment and high-society liberalism.” 
Readers of Mr. Menken’s article will be 
able to judge the astonishing degree of his- 
torical perversity displayed in this judgment. 
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This magnificent ewer from Hindlesheim 
is cast entirely in Brass. Made in the 
12th Century, a decorative eagle forms 
the handle and a hole in the head is for 
filling and dispensing. It is a_ fine 
example of one of the many utilitarian 
uses of brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, 
which easily worked has been invaluable 


to craftsmen throughout the ages. 





ZINC has proved itself to be the most efficient protective coating for iron and steel and, measured 
in terms of life, the cheapest too. When an article has been coated with zinc by submerging in a 
bath of the molten metal, it is described as being galvanised. Galvanising applications cover an 
exceedingly wide area in the industrial, agricultural and domestic fields. Steel pylons are 
galvanised to ensure a long, dependable life. Roof lights and ventilators, gutters and down-pipes, 
window frames and water tanks are but a few galvanised fittings which appear almost in every 
building. Zinc protects the farmer’s feeding troughs and food bins, his 


numerous buckets and containers, the roofing of his barns and 





also the huge quantities of barbed wire for retention of his animals. 
These are but a few examples of Zinc in use as a protective coating — 


where strength is required to withstand rough usage. - 





One of the many 


present day uses 
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Hitler @ & 


PART III: 


the Bomb-Plot 


IN PARIS 


‘Only the infirmity of purpose displayed by the key-figure at the top,’ Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett writes, ‘prevented the revolt against Hitler, which 
had failed in Berlin, from being continued successfully from Paris.’ 


By JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT 


T IS SURELY IRONIC that the German military 
J emnincy achieved its highest—and indeed, 

its only—point of success, not in Germany 
at all but in the heart of an occupied and hostile 
country. For in Paris the events of the 2oth of 
July demonstrated what efficiency and resolu- 
tion could achieve. The machinery of revolt 
moved with a well-ordered precision which 
betokened careful and tireless preparation and 
acertain genius of direction. Whereas in Berlin 
the military forces of the conspirators failed 
signally throughout the whole aftefhoon and 
evening in their initial task of eliminating the 
power of the SS and SD, in Paris the heavily 
armed force of these two organizations, amount- 
ing to over 2,000 men, was rendered harmless 
within the space of thirty minutes by means of 
an operation carried out without the slightest 
hitch, and only the infirmity of purpose dis- 
played by the key-figure at the top—Field- 
Marshal Gunther von Kluge—prevented the 
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revolt which had failed in Berlin from being 
continued successfully from Paris." 

The king-pin of the conspiracy in Paris 
was the Military Governor, Colonel-General 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, ably seconded by the 
Chief of Staff of Army Group B, General Hans 
Speidel. Within the broad framework of the 
general directive of “‘ Operation Valkyrie ” 
the conspirators on the Western Front exercised 
a wide degree of autonomy, and that which was 
organized, planned and directed from von 


1 The present writer has consulted the first-hand 
accounts of the events of July 20th in Paris by General 
Blumentritt in Liddell Hart’s The Other Side of the 
Hill (London, 1951), pp. 432-9 ; Speidel’s Invasion, 
1944 (Stuttgart, 1949), pp. 142-8; Friedrich von 
Teuchert in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 
13th, 1946, and Die Welt, July 19th, 1947; 
Lieutenant-General Hans von Boineburg-Langsfeld 
in the Frankfiirter Rundschau, July 20th, 1948 ; the 
War Diary of Vice-Admiral Krancke, in Fiihrer 
Conferences on Naval Affairs 1944 ; and the account 
by Otto Abetz in his Das offene Problem (Kéln, 1951), 
pp. 286-95. 








By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
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Stiilpnagel’s headquarters in the Hétel Raphael, 
in the Avenue Kléber, was in effect a self- 
contained revolt in microcosm, which could 
operate either as a part or independently of the 
central conspiracy in Berlin. 

The positions of von Stiilpnagel and Speidel 
were in themselves strong sources of influence 
and protection, but they were fortunate in the 
ability and devotion of their subordinates. 
These consisted primarily of the Commandant 
of Greater Paris, Lieutenant-General Freiherr 
Hans von Boineburg-Langsfeld, and Colonel 
Hans Ottfried von Linstow, von Stiilpnagel’s 
Chief of Staff,? who were largely responsible 
for the overall planning, and various sub- 
ordinate members of von Stiilpnagel’s Staff, 
such as Lieutenant-Colonel Friedrich von 
Teuchert, Lieutenant-Colonel Freiherr von 
Bargotzky, and Freiherr von Falkenhausen, a 

* According to von Teuchert, Colonel von Linstow, 
who was suffering from heart trouble, was not 


informed of the final plans until the last moment in 
order to spare him the additional strain and anxiety. 





nephew of the Military Governor of Belgium, 
all of whom seem to have been retained in the 
Hotel Raphael in supernumerary positions for 
the sole purpose of planning and preparing for 
the revolt. Contact with Beck and von Witz- 
leben was maintained through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Caesar von Hofacker, an industrialist 
in uniform, and through von Stauffenberg’s 
confidential agent Dr. Reinhard Brinck, 
attached to the Staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, West, whose Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Eberhard Finckh, was also in the 
plot. 

The position of the Paris conspirators was 
considerably complicated by the fact that they 
were under constant hostile surveillance and 
jealous suspicion from the SS and SD under 
General Karl Oberg, from the German 
Embassy personnel under Otto Abetz, from the 
staff of the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
West, Admiral Krancke, and from the person- 
nel of the Luftwaffe headquarters of Field- 
Marshal Sperrle. Of these the most dangerous 
opponent was the. Admiral, for, not only did 
he cherish an exaggerated professional jealousy 
and dislike of the military, but was also of 
undoubted loyalty to the Fiihrer. Of Oberg the 
conspirators stood in little awe or danger ; he 
was an old friend of von Stauffenberg’s and, 
though not in any way privy to the plot, was 
certainly not over-zealous in stimulating the 
zeal of his subordinates, who were, none the 
less, inquisitive enough without stimulus. 

Otto Abetz was by this time as anxious as 
anyone to insure against the oncoming disaster 
whose approach drew daily nearer Paris. He 
was no longer the rampant Nazi propagandist 
of the ’thirties, nor the confident representative 
of a truculent conquering power in which réle 
he had entered Paris in 1940. He was now a 
spectre-ridden fugitive from Nemesis, anxious 


“only to appease the fury of the Fates. It was in 
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recognition of this state of mind that von 
Stiilpnagel had asked him to dine at the 
Hotel Raphael on July 18th. The Military 
Governor had received private advices from 
Berlin that the Great Day could no longer be 
postponed and that the next twenty-four hours 
would see, for better for worse, the signal for 
the operation of ‘‘ Valkyrie.” He wished to 
know where the Ambassador stood in a moment 











of emergency, and the Ambassador made no 
bones about telling him. 

It is possible that Abetz may have cherished 
some idea of establishing some understanding 
or rapprochement between France and Germany 
—certainly he asserted this with some vehem- 
ence throughout his trial before a French Court 
in 1949°—but these hopes, if they ever existed, 
had been blighted and destroyed by the policy 
dictated from the Fihrer’s headquarters, which 
Abetz had followed, either willingly or un- 
willingly. He now told the General that in his 
opinion the only salvation for Germany lay in 
the intervention at F.H.Q. by responsible men, 
both military and civilian, in order to urge 
Hitler to resign the practical leadership of 
governmental affairs and the direction of stra- 
tegical operations for reasons of health, and then 
to make peace with the Western Allies with all 
speed. The Military Governor did not explain 
that the sort of intervention which was likely 
to take place at the Fiihrerhauptquartier would 
be of a more violent nature than Abetz seemed 
to envisage, but- he was satisfied that, once 
Hitler was dead, they could expect no opposi- 
tion from his Ambassador in Paris. 

The main problem, the great imponderable, 
of the Paris conspiracy was, of course, von 
Kluge. Shortly after his assumption of com- 
mand in the West on July 6th, in succession to 
von Rundstedt, he had sent word to Beck by 
Caesar von Hofacker that once Hitler was 
dead he would support a Putsch, and this intel- 
ligence had been conveyed to Rommel by 
Speidel. Rommel, however, was suspicious of 
his superior and, again through Speidel, had 
informed von Stiilpnagel that he was prepared 
to take independent action against the régime 
if von Kluge refused to do so.4 This step was 
followed by the joint representation of von 
Kluge and Rommel to Hitler on July 15th, and 
two days later Rommel was incapacitated. 

Von Kluge took over personal command of 
Army Group B on July 18th, moving his head- 
quarters to La Roche Guyon and retaining 
Speidel as his Chief of Staff. He left the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, West, at 


*Otto Abetz has expounded the case in his 
defence in Pétain et les Allemands (Paris, 1948) ; 
D’une prison (Paris, 1949), and in Das offene Problem 
(Kéln, 1951). 

* Speidel, p. 135. 
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St.-Germain, in charge of his own Chief of 
Staff, General Gunther von Blumentritt. 
This concentration of the two commands in 
the hands of von Kluge should have proved an 
asset to the conspirators, provided that they 
could count upon the Field-Marshal’s living 
up to his promises, but this, of course, was what 
they could not do.® Such was the position in 
the West on the eve of July 2oth. 

The conspirators in Paris passed the morn- 
ing of the fateful day in much the same circum- 
stances of repressed anxiety as their fellow- 
plotters in Berlin. Here, too, the weather was 
sultry and oppressive, and to the Parisians, 
with the forces of liberation little more than a 
hundred miles away, the compelling question 
was : “ What will the Boches do with Paris ?” 
This, however, was not the question which was 
concerning the German headquarters at that 
moment. It was known that the attempt on 
Hitler’s life was to be made between midday and 
one o’clock and the tension became increasingly 
severe as three o’clock came and there was no 
word from Berlin. At last when five o’clock had 
come and gone von Hofacker was called per- 
sonally by his cousin von Stauffenberg. Hitler, 
he said, was dead. The revolt was in full opera- 
tion ; the Government quarter was just about 
to be taken over. A few moments later the first 
orders signed by von Witzleben as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Wehrmacht came in over the 
teleprinter. They were clear and explicit : 
“ The elimination of SS and SD resistance is 
to be undertaken ruthlessly.” 

Never were orders more welcome nor so 
long anticipated. For weeks General von 
Boineburg-Langsfeld and his deputy com- 
mandant, Colonel Brehmer, had been purging 
the ranks of the 1st Motorized Rifle Regiment, 
the crack guard unit of Paris, of all elements 
remotely suspected of Nazi loyalties and had 
filled the gaps with those who could be vouched 


5 The news of the intention to conclude a separate 
armistice agreement on the Western Front must have 
leaked in Berlin, for Guderian claims (p. 305) that 
he learned of it from a Luftwaffe General on the 
afternoon of July 18th, and was greatly disturbed 
thereby. If this is so it is the more remarkable that 
his suspicions were not aroused by the request of 
Olbricht, telephoned by Guderian’s Chief of Staff 
to him at Allenstein on the following morning, that 
the departure of certain panzer units for East Prussia 
should be delayed until after the 2oth. 
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for as opponents of the régime. They therefore 
had at their disposal something which the Berlin 
conspirators could never really count upon, a 
picked unit of whose fealty there could be no 
question. Brehmer took personal charge of the 
battalion and awaited von Stiilpnagel’s final 
orders to go into action. 

But before these could be issued there came 
at six o’clock over the Berlin Radio the first 
stunning news that Hitler was not dead after 
all. The hopes which only an hour before had 
waxed so strong now were shattered about the 
heads of the conspirators. Von Stiilpnagel 
summoned von Boineburg, von Hofacker and 
von Linstow to a hurried council of war. It was 
agreed that even if the Fiihrer were still alive 
and even if the revolt should fail in Berlin, the 
position could still be saved by determined 





action in the West. Von Stiilpnagel expressed 
himself in favour of going ahead in any case 
and, as if to give point to his decision, a tele- 
phone message arrived from von Kluge asking 
him to come out to La Roche Guyon to dinner. 
Could this’mean that the Field-Marshal had 
at last decided to act ? Von Stiilpnagel had 
tried to get into touch with him earlier in the 
afternoon but without avail ; now, before leav- 
ing for La Roche Guyon, he gave orders for 
** Operation Valkyrie ” to be put into execution 
forthwith. 

Von Kluge had left early that morning for a 
conference of Army and Corps Commanders 
at the headquarters of the 5th Panzer Army, 
and did not get back to his own headquarters 
until six o’clock in the afternoon. On his 
arrival at La Roche Guyon he found two mes- 
Sages awaiting him. The first, telephoned 
by Blumentritt about five o’clock, saying that 
Hitler was dead and that a revolt had taken 
place in Berlin ; the second, received only a 
few minutes before his return, an extract from 
the German Radio to the effect that an attempt 
on the life of the Fiihrer had failed and that he 
would himself broadcast later in the evening. 
It was at this moment that Beck telephoned 
from Berlin telling von Kluge that he must 
make a decision and requiring him to place 
himself under his, Beck’s, authority as Reichs- 
verweser. Von Kluge had made his miserable 
evasion by promising to call back in half an 
hour and in the meantime had spoken to Keitel 
and Warlimont at Rastenburg, from whom he 
had learned the true state of affairs. 

In the meanwhile he had summoned von 
Stiilpnagel from Paris, and by the time the 
Military Governor had arrived at about half- 
past seven the Field-Marshal had made up his 
mind. He now knew that Hitler had not been 
even seriously wounded by the bomb and that 
the position of the rebels in the Bendlerstrasse 
was precarious ; he knew also that they had 
now gone too far to draw back. The circum- 
stances under which he had promised his 
allegiance to the new régime were not forthcom- 
ing and von Kluge was not the man to run risks 
unnecessarily. There was no trace of the 
Spectre of Tauroggen about “ k/uger Hans.” 

But von Stiilpnagel was not prepared to give 
up so easily. He had already burned his bridges 
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and now he attempted once again to pull the 
Field-Marshal in with him. With von Hofacker 
he reminded von Kluge of his promise to Beck 
that he would support him in the event of 
Hitler’s death. “‘ But he’s alive,” answered von 
Kluge. Again the Military Governor recapi- 
tulated his arguments. This was the last chance 
to save the German Army and the German 
Reich. The Allies would not make peace with 
Hitler but they might with someone else. 
“But the attempt has failed. Everything is 
over,” von Kluge repeated. Von Stiilpnagel 
made a final effort. “‘ Field-Marshal, everything 
is not over. It is still possible to take indepen- 
dent action in the West. You have pledged your- 
self to act, your word and honour are at stake. 
Something must be done.” Von Kluge rose to 
his feet with an air of finality and a forced 
vivacity, saying, almost gaily, “ Gentlemen, 
nothing can be done. The Fiihrer is still alive. 
Now let us go in to dinner.” 

It was a strange dinner-party. The windows 
stood open, but the sultry air scarcely stirred 
the candle flames upon the table. The host, von 
Kluge, persisted in his manifestly simulated 
frivolity, which certainly struck no answering 
chord among his guests. Of these, the Luft- 
waffe Field-Marshal Sperrle came and went, 
finding the atmosphere too uncertain for 
his liking, but von Stiilpnagel and Speidel and 
von Hofacker sat in gloomy silence, and even 
the loquacious Blumentritt, who had arrived 
from St.-Germain, was hushed. 

To Heinrich von Stiilpnagel it was now 
evident that he had burned his bridges to no 
purpose. However successful the operation 
against the Paris Gestapo might be, it could 
establish nothing lasting unless supported by 
the Commander-in-Chief, West. Such support 
was clearly not forthcoming, and to the Military 
Governor of France there remained only the 
satisfaction of telling the Field-Marshal that, 
like Fromm, he had been confronted with a 
fait accompli. Drawing von Kluge through the 
long windows on to the terrace, he told him of 
the action which he had taken before leaving 
the Hétel Raphael. ‘But you can’t do this 
without my orders,” said the Field-Marshal. 
“T tried to telephone to you but you were not 
available,” was von Stiilpnagel’s answer. 


“What is done now cannot be undone.” Von 
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Kluge waited a moment. Should he or should 
he not throw in his lot with the revolt which 
had evidently begun in Paris. The armies under 
his command could act independently of Berlin 
and almost with a gesture of his hand he could 
bring hostilities to a close, and perhaps save 
the German Army, or at least a large segment 
of it, from destruction. Should he do it ? The 
indecision was but momentary. Von Kluge 
descended on the side of a continued “ faith 
unfaithful.” “ You must shoulder your own 
responsibility,” he said to von Stiilpnagel, “ but 
I should advise you to change into civilian 
clothes and go into hiding.” And with this 
advice he despatched him back to Paris. 
Meanwhile, the Putsch was on, but it had 
come into operation later than was expected. 
Because of the uncertain political attitude of the 
naval and air-force units, and in order to avoid 
giving to Frenchmen the satisfying spectacle 
of Germans fighting Germans, General von 
Boineburg had, on his own authority, delayed 
matters until after eleven o’clock. At that 
moment, however, his picked units of the Ist 
Motorized Rifle Regiment went into action 
with admirable discipline and effect. The SS 
headquarters in the Avenue Foch was taken 
completely by surprise and occupied without a 
shot being fired. Oberg was arrested personally 
by Colonel von Brehmer, at his apartment in 
the rue Cannes, and was escorted in custody to 
the Hétel Continental. His bewildered staff 
were disposed of in the military prison at 
Fresnes, and the SS rank and file, who were 
being rounded up all over Paris, were confined 
in the Fort de Est. There were no casualties 
at all. The element of surprise had been so 
complete that resistance was never attempted. 
On the other hand, the conduct of the troops, 
though restrained in its demonstration, indi- 
cated clearly their strong aversion to Himmler’s 
army. 
By half-past eleven on the night of July 20th 
the SS and the SD had been eliminated as a 
power in Paris. The dragon had lost its head 
and the body was paralysed. Complete 
authority lay in the hands of the Army. But to 
what purpose ? At this same moment in Berlin 
the volley of Fromm’s execution-squad was 
echoing in the courtyard of the Bendlerstrasse, 
and Beck’s second attempt at suicide had been 





crowned with success. Elsewhere Commanding 
General after Commanding General was mak- 
‘ing the wires ring with grovelling reaffirma- 
tion of loyalty to Hitler. At La Roche Guyon, 
von Kluge had despatched von Stiilpnagel to 
his doom and was drafting his own message of 
unswerving loyalty and that General Order of 
the Day which he was to issue to his armies on 
the morrow : “ The Fiihrer lives. The war 
effort at home and the fighting on the fronts go 
on. . . . For us there will be no repetition of 
1918, nor of the example of Italy.” 

The Military Governor of France returned 
to the Hétel Raphael shortly after midnight to 
find an empty triumph awaiting him. The 
Army was in control of Paris, the SS and SD 
had been bloodlessly routed, but, over the 
radio, Ley, Goring and later Hitler himself 
were giving the final lie to all claims for ultimate 
success. The revolt had collapsed ingloriously, 
leaving the conspirators in Paris isolated upon 
a peak of splendid if precarious victory. 

When von Stiilpnagel told his fellow con- 
spirators of von Kluge’s reaction, there was 
great dismay. A few considered the possibility 
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of placing the Field-Marshal under arrest and 
proceeding without him, or of forcing his hand 
by the immediate execution of Oberg and other 
of the SS leaders. But these counsels of des- 
peration were rejected. “ If only we had had a 
little more revolutionary blood in our veins,” 
von Boineburg lamented later. “‘ But we were 
too much soldiers and too little revolutionaries.” 

The final factor in determining the signal 
for retreat was the intervention of Admiral 
Krancke, who had been busily engaged 
throughout the night in sabotaging the revolt. 
The Admiral had been in communication with 
both Dénitz and Keitel at Rastenburg and was 
satisfied at an early stage that the revolt had 
failed. His first attempts to contact von Kluge 
had been evaded, but when about midnight he 
learned of the arrest of Oberg and the surrender 
of the SS and SD, he became more truculent, 
demanding counteraction by the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, and threaten- 
ing, in default of such action by the military, 
to take it himself with his naval units. This 
threat was repeated to von Boineburg and von 
Stiilpnagel, and with it came the news that 
Blumentritt was on his way from St.-Germain 
to assume the duties of Military Governor. It 
was no longer possible to do anything but 
retreat. Orders were given for the release of 
the SS. 

Here came sinister anti-climax. Many of 
the SS officers at Fresnes refused to leave their 
cells, knowing full well the technique—w hich 
they themselves had so frequently practised—of 
“Shot while attempting to escape.” They 
knew too the hatred and contempt with which 
they were regarded by the Army and they only 
consented to resume their freedom after receiv- 
ing the most positive and explicit assurances 
of their safety. 

The formalties of release took place at a 
ghostly gathering in the foyer of the Hotel 
Raphael as the dawn of July 21st was breaking. 
Abetz was there and Blumentritt, who arrived 
half-way through the proceedings, and Admiral 
Krancke, who did not hesitate to insult von 
Stiilpnagel to his face but failed to break the 
General’s impenetrable and icy restraint. By 
contrast, the conduct of Oberg and his Staff 
was remarkably co-operative. They had not 
yet recovered from the shock they had sus- 











tained at the ease with which they had been 
rendered powerless, and were clearly anxious 
to exculpate themselves from any possible 
charges either of complicity or inefficiency. 
Moreover, they too knew that in the greater 
issue at stake, the result of the battles in France, 
the decision would inevitably be against 
Germany. Defeat was hot-foot upon the way 
and defeat meant the collapse of the Nazi 
power and the liquidation of the Police State, 
whereas the Army had more than once proved 
its resilience and capacity for survival in defeat. 

All things considered, therefore, and per- 
haps because of his old friendship with von 
Stiilpnagel, Oberg judged it expedient to be 
magnanimous. A face-saving formula was 
agreed upon by both sides to the effect that the 
arrests had been carried out as a part of an 
elaborate sham fight, and this version was duly 
published in the German official organ, the 
Pariser Zeitung. Champagne was opened ; 
toasts exchanged ; honour was satisfied. But 
this was not the end. At nine o’clock that 
morning (July 21st) the voice of doom called 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel to Berlin. He left 
by road, telling his driver to go by way of 
Verdun. There, in the neighbourhood of 
“ Morthomme ”—where he had commanded 
a battalion in the First World War—he stop- 
ped the car and got out to inspect the old 
battlefield. He passed out of sight of his driver 
and of the armed guard, whose presence was 
necessitated by the frequent ambushes of the 
French Partisans, and then a shot was heard. 
They found him floating in the canal, un- 
conscious. But, here again, intention had been 
better than aim. The shot had passed behind 
one eye and destroyed the sight of the other. 
But though blind, he lived. 

Carried unconscious to the Military Hos- 
pital at Verdun, the surgeons operated on him 
immediately. As he came out of the anaesthetic 
he cried out the name “ Rommel,” a fact which 
was recorded by a Gestapo officer in attendance 
beside the bed. He was nursed back to health 
and, blind and helpless, was placed on trial 
before the People’s Court, whence there was 
but one sentence. Von Stiilpnagel was hanged 
on August 30th. 

And what of “ kluger Hans ?”” His Nemesis 
was not long delayed. Though his perfervid 
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reaffirmation of loyalty to the Fiihrer gained 
him a respite, Gunther von Kluge—like Fritz 
Fromm—had run with the hare and hunted 
with the hounds too long to merit or achieve 
survival. He was initially suspect to Hitler, 
who had long regarded him as “ politically 
unreliable,’ despite the many honours 
showered upon him by his Fihrer. Also 
Guderian, who had now become Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army, could not forget 
the rumours which he had heard on July 18th 
that von Kluge, whom he hated, intended to 
negotiate a separate armistice agreement on the 
Western Front, and had presumably passed this 
information to Hitler.6 An investigation of 

* In his evidence before the International Military 
Tribunal on June 20th, 1946, Albert Speer testified 
that “as the investigation after July 20th proved, 
at that time, in his capacity of Commander-in-Chief, 
West, von Kluge was already planning negotiations 
with the Western enemies for a capitulation and pro- 
bably he made his initial attempts at that time” 
(Nuremberg Record, xvi, 470). There appears, there- 
fore, to have been some doubt or confusion in the 
minds of the Nazi leaders as to whether von Kluge 
had been implicated in the actual Putsch of July 20th, 
or whether he was merely guilty of planning “ inde- 


pendent action ”’ to bring about an end of hostilities 
in the West. 

















STULPNAGEL, former Military Governor of Paris, under arrest 


von Kluge’s conduct in the period immediately 
preceding the revolt was ordered, but such 
had been his circumspection that he was com- 
pletely exonerated—save in the mind of the 
Fihrer. 

But von Kluge himself knew how deeply he 
had been implicated, and he knew that many 
others knew it also. Each day brought evil 
tidings of the Paris conspirators. Von Stiilp- 
nagel in the hospital at Verdun, and von 
Hofacker and von Linstow, of his Staff, were 
all under arrest, as was Dr. Horst, Speidel’s 
brother-in-law, and all were in a position to 
inculpate von Kluge if they so desired or even 
against their will.?, No wonder the Commander- 
in-Chief, West, spent sleepless nights ; no 
wonder that when the time of professional 
testing came his nerve and his resilience were 
unequal to the strain. 

For on July 25th, with the Allied break- 
through at St.-L6, came the beginning of 
that irresistible wave of advance which was 
to carry the Anglo-American armies into Paris 
within a month. The gloomy prognostications 


7It is said that von Hofacker did under torture 
confess the complicity of von Kluge, Rommel and 
Speidel, and this, together with von Stiilpnagel’s 
mention of Rommel’s name in his delirium, caused 
suspicion to fall on both Field-Marshals. Von 
Hofacker was hanged on December 20th, 1944. 
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which von Kluge and Rommel had made to 
Hitler were now fulfilled, but this was of little 
satisfaction, consolation or salvation to the 
wretched Field-Marshal. Out-generalled by 
the enemy, he was also under continual 
criticism, direction and commination from 
F.H.Q., where to the suspicion of treason in 
Hitler’s mind there was now added a brutal 
contempt for his military incompetence.* 


* This manifestation of suspicion and contempt 
was demonstrated in the famous occurrence of 
August 12th when for some hours F.H.Q. were un- 
able to make contact with von Kluge, who had gone 
forward to confer with Army and Corps Commanders. 
The signals unit which accompanied him for com- 
munication purposes was knocked out by a direct 
hit and a radio silence ensued for some hours be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and his own head- 
quarters. During this period Jodl, on Hitler’s 
instructions, rang up Speidel some thirty times to 
ask him if there were any possibility of von Kluge 
having gone over to the enemy. On his return to 
La Roche Guyon, the Commander-in-Chief found 
an order from the Fiihrer that he was in future to 
direct the Normandy battle from the headquarters 
of the 5th Panzer Army (Speidel, p. 156). Though 
Dulles (p. 118, footnote) states categorically that von 
Kluge made “a futile attempt to surrender to 
General Patton’s Army Commanders in the Falaise 
Gap” and varying versions of this story later 
appeared in the American press (cf. Time Magazine, 
June 25th, 1945), no evidence has been found to 
substantiate it, and subsequent interrogations at 
Nuremberg and elsewhere indicate that von Kluge’s 
dismissal was not primarily on account of the events 
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Von Kluge was tortured with indecision. 
He could not make up his mind to the great 
choice which confronted him. Either he could 
remain loyal to the ideals of the conspirators 
and attempt to conclude an armistice agree- 
ment in the field with Patton ; or he could 
remain loyal to the Fihrer and accept un- 
questioningly the conflicting orders which 
issued almost hourly from the Wolfschanze ; 
or he could remain loyal to the professional 
traditions of the German Army, and, disregard- 
ing the fulminations of F.H.Q., have adopted 
an independent strategy within the compass of 
his depleted forces, which might, according to 
his Chief of Staff, have extricated at least a part 
of his army from the catastrophe which later 
overwhelmed them in the Falaise pocket.® In 
this conflict of loyalties von Kluge was found 
wanting. He could not make up his mind to do 
any of these things. 

The end came for him at the very moment 
when he had reached the point at which he 
could no longer avoid taking a decision. On 
August 15th Hitler had forbade Army Group B 
to break out of the Falaise pocket and that night 
von Kluge decided to order the retreat himself. 
But before the necessary orders could be 
issued, there arrived unheralded at La Roche 
Guyon a new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Western Front and of Army Group B, in the 
person of Field-Marshal Walther Model, who 
presented to the astounded von Kluge his dis- 
missal and the fatal summons to report himself 
to Berlin. 

This then was the end. By this time the 
fate designed by Hitler for the leaders of the 
conspiracy had become a matter of history. 
The alternative before von Kluge was either 
suicide or slow strangulation. But before he 
made even this decision he indited a letter to 
the Fiihrer, which was at once an apologia for 
his failure at Avranches, an assessment of the 


of August 12th but because of his failure in preventing 
his army from being surrounded in the Falaise Gap. 
Hitler himself, however, came later to believe this 
Story, for on August 31st, when discussing von 
Kluge’s conduct with Keitel, Krebs and Westphal, 
he stated that he (von Kluge) was actually waiting 
for an English patrol, but that they missed each other 
“got Hitler directs his war (New York, 1950), 
p. 102). 

* Speidel, p. 156. 








impossibility of the tasks confronting him, and 
a reiteration of the advice which he and 
Rommel had given a month earlier, namely, to 
make peace as soon as possible : 


My Fiihrer [the letter concluded], I think I 
may claim for myself that I did everything within 
my power to be equal to the situation. In my 
covering letter to Field-Marshal Rommel’s 
memorandum which I sent you, I already pointed 
out the possible outcome of the situation. Both 
Rommel and I, and probably all the commanders 
here in the West with experience of battle against 
the Anglo-Americans with their preponderance 
of material, foresaw the present development. 
We were not listened to. Our appreciations were 
NOT dictated by pessimism but from the sole 
knowledge of the facts. I do not know whether 
Field-Marshal Model, who has been proved in 
every sphere, will still master the situation. From 
my heart I hope so. Should it not be so, however, 
and your new, greatly desired weapons, especially 
of the Air Force, not succeed, then, my Fiihrer, 
make up your mind to end the war. The German 
people have borne such untold suffering that it is 
time to put an end to this frightfulness. 

There must be ways to attain this end and 
above all prevent the Reich from falling under 
the Bolshevist heel. The actions of some of the 
Officers taken prisoner in the East have always 
been an enigma to me. My Fiihrer, I have always 
admired your greatness, your conduct in the 
gigantic struggle and your iron will to maintain 
yourself and National Socialism. If Fate is 
stronger than your will and your genius so is 
Providence. You have fought an honourable and 
great fight. History will prove that for you. 
Show yourself now also great enough to put an 
end to a hopeless struggle when necessary. 

I depart from you, my Fiihrer, as one who 
stood nearer to you than you perhaps realized, 
in the consciousness that I did my duty to the 
utmost.!° 


Having written this highly characteristic 
letter and handed it to SS-General Sepp 
Dietrich for delivery, Field-Marshal von Kluge 
entered his car and directed his driver to pro- 
ceed to Metz, en route for Berlin. He travelled 
alone—without even an A.D.C.—and when 
they reached Metz he was dead. Poison was 
found in the body. A career of indecision was 
ended. 


1 According to Jodl, who was standing next to 
Hitler when he received von Kluge’s letter, he read 
it in silence and passed it to him without comment 
(Nuremberg Record, xv, 403). Nor was mention of it 
made at the Fiihrer Conference of August 31st, 
1944, at which Hitler merely stated that “‘ there are 
strong reasons to suspect that, had he not committed 
suicide, he would have been arrested anyway” 
(Gilbert, p. 101). The Fiihrer gave instructions that 
von Kluge should be buried without military honours. 





The French Revolution 
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The observations of Edmond Géraud, a schoolboy pursuing his studies in 
Paris, throw fresh light on the stormiest years of the French Revolution. 


By J. M. THOMPSON 


HERE IS NO SUCH THING as “ a revolution.” 

It is always this revolution or that, arising 

out of the special circumstances of an 
age, a people, a state, and following a pattern 
appropriate to those circumstances and im- 
possible in any others. The impulse behind the 
revolutions of 1848 was the same everywhere, 
but the forms it assumed varied from one 
country to another. The French Revolution 
of 1789 bore a greater resemblance to the 
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Parisian revolutions of 1830, 1848, and 1871 
than to any revolutionary upheaval in England, 
South America, or Russia. It is therefore mis- 
leading to approach it with ready-made 
generalizations about the origins or the course 
of revolutionary movements. It must be studied 
from the evidence of what actually happened 
in Paris and France during the years following 
1789. How far back one need go to discover its 
origins is a matter of opinion : how far forward 
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to reach its results is a matter of choice ; for 
they are still working themselves out. 

If one concentrates on the central place and 
time—Paris from 1789 to 1794—the amount 
of evidence to be considered is still varied and 
immense : constitutions, laws, regulations ; 
political speeches and pamphlets ; contem- 
porary memoirs and correspondence ; the 
diaries and travel-stories of foreign visitors ; 
early histories. Historians are not entirely 
agreed as to the relative value of contemporary 
and posthumous records : the first may be 
based on imperfect knowledge ; the second 
may be intended to prove a theory or to defend 
or attack a personality or party. The ideal 
witness is one in a position to know the facts, 
impartial enough not to distort them, and who 
records them at the time without idea of 
publication. That is why historians attach so 
much importance to diaries and private corres- 
pondence. Unfortunately, people who play a 
leading part in revolutions seldom have the 
leisure to keep diaries or to write any but 
business letters ; or they have to be careful 
what they say ; or their records are destroyed 
by persons who may be compromised by them ; 
or they may themselves perish before they 
have put their ideas on paper. Take Robe- 
spierre, for instance : only 78 letters written 
by him have survived ; 14 from the years 
before 1789, 56 from the first four years of the 
Revolution (not much more than one a month), 
and only 8 from the last 19 months, when 
he was the leader of the Jacobin government. 
Chuquet has collected and printed 136 “Letters 
of 1792 and 1793,” Vaissiére 500 “ Letters of 
Aristocrats.”’ Contrast the 41,000 published 
letters of Napoleon. Others, of course, are 
scattered up and down biographies, or appear 
from time to time in historical magazines ; but 
there are few continuous correspondences. 

This gives special value to the letters 
written by Edmond Géraud from Paris to his 
parents in Bordeaux between 1789 and 1793 ;* 
a correspondence none the less important 
because Géraud was a schoolboy of fifteen who 
left home, not to take part in the Revolution, 
but to pursue his education at the centre of 
French culture. His father was a rich merchant 


* Fournal d’un étudiant pendant la Révolution 
ed. Gaston Maugras (Paris, Librairie Plon. ed. 1910). 
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and shipowner at the French equivalent of 
Liverpool. He had already given his son a good 
grounding in Greek, Latin, and the French 
classics, and thought him well fit for the higher 
education that could only be got in Paris. 
Accordingly Edmond set off in December 1789, 
with a young medical student named Terrier, 
who was to supervise his studies, and himself to 
follow a course in medicine and surgery. It 
took the travellers six days by stage-coach 
(diligence) to reach Paris ; but they saw little 
of the towns they passed through—Angouléme, 
Poitiers, Tours, Blois, Orléans—for they 
generally arrived at sunset and left at two 
o’clock the next morning ; nor did they notice 
many signs of the Revolution, for the western 
and central provinces were those least affected 
by it. Arrived in Paris, they found rooms (two 
large and one small) in a narrow street of the 
students’ quarter on the south bank of the 
Seine, for which they paid a pound a month : 
they could get all their meals out at a cost of 
two shillings a day. 

The first concern of every provincial in 
Paris was to see the sights, and many of Ed- 
mond’s letters home describe them in terms 
familiar enough in other travellers’ diaries : 
the narrow, dirty, dangerous streets of the 
Left Bank, the fine bridges over the Seine, the 
Invalides, the Champ de Mars, Notre-Dame, 
Saint-Cloud, and Versailles, which had just 
been left empty by the transference of the 
royal family to the Tuileries. But we may pass 
over this guide-book stuff, and ask rather what 
young Edmond experienced of the general 
feeling of revolutionary Paris. The answer may 
surprise those who imagine — perhaps from 
the films, perhaps from the dramatic style of 
historical painting then popular—that the 
streets of the capital were full of howling mobs 
of sansculottes, with aristos hanging from every 
lamp-post. “ We are just as safe here as any- 
where else,” Terrier reported to Edmond’s 
anxious parents, “the enemies of order are 
too weak and its defenders too strong for any 
public disturbance. Such small incidents as 
occur only bother the police : citizens and 
foreigners alike live in perfect security.” And 
such is the report of other visitors. It was not 
till July 1791 (the “ massacre ” of the Champ 
de Mars), and August and September 1792 











From “ Robespierre,”’ by G. Renier, Peter Davies 


Robespierre before the Convention 
From a contemporary engraving 


(the attack on the Tuileries and the Prison 
Massacres), that serious violence and blood- 
shed were seen in Paris. The life of the streets, 
the cafés, and the theatres had gone on 
undisturbed. 

Nor was this all. Almost up to the fall of 
the throne in August 1792, the political changes 
in the country and in the constitutional position 
of the Crown were thought of less as a revolu- 
tion than as a reform. Even after his flight to 
Varennes in June 1791, Louis was for a while 
restored to popular favour, if not respect. 
Edmond, after giving his parents a vivid 
description of the return of the royal family to 
the Tuileries, ended by saying : “‘ The Assem- 
bly holds the executive power until a decision 
is come to as regards the King’s fate. What 
will they do about it ? It is easier to ask the 





question than to answer it. They say that when 
the King and Queen reached their rooms they 
wept bitterly, and the sight softened the hearts 
of those who saw it. But were they tears of 
repentance, or of disappointment ? For my- 
self, I don’t mind admitting that I shall always 
be sorry for Louis XVI : but never for his 
wife : her I shall always detest.” Such an 
attitude was not uncommon in Paris, and wide- 
spread in the provinces. When, in September, 
the King accepted the Constitution, and was 
restored to his rights, there were many, in- 
cluding Edmond, who doubted his honesty, 
and did not think the settlement would last ; 
but it needed war, and the proof of Louis’ 
collusion in the treachery of the emigrant 
nobles, to swing the country as a whole from 
loyalty to hatred, and from royalism to 
republicanism. 

Meanwhile—and we must not forget it— 
Parisians followed their daily pursuits, and 
Edmond and his tutor persevered with their 
education. Terrier, walking the wards of the 
H6tel-Dieu, the Paris hospital, was horrified 
to find more than 10,000 patients, sick, dying, 
and dead, crowded into 600 double and 400 
single beds, packed from four to ten in a bed, 
like sardines, head to foot alternately ; on the 
top floor a ward for convalescents was ap- 
proached through the smallpox ward ; opera- 
tions were performed in the presence of those 
waiting to be operated upon ; and those who 
had undergone the most serious operations lay 
in a ward next to that occupied by the insane. 
This survival of medieval medicine was one 
of the many things soon to be reformed by the 
Revolution. 

In education matters were much better. 
Edmond was not content with studying classics 
and mathematics in his lodgings. Three times 
a week he attended courses of lectures at the 
Collége de France—the old Collége Royale 
founded by Francis I, newly rebuilt and re- 
organized by Louis XVI. Here twenty pro- 
fessors taught literature, science, law, history, 
philosophy, and languages. Edmond took up 
Greek, Rhetoric, and Drawing. Under M. 
Sélis he read Homer’s Odyssey ; under M. 
Gournand he studied, nominally as an example 
of literary ‘style, Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 
But M. Gournand, though an ecclesiastic, was 
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a keen revolutionist, and used his text for 
political propaganda. “He demonstrates 
convincingly,” Edmond wrote, “‘ how all Jean- 
Jacques’ predictions were bound to come true ; 
he explains to us all the benefits to be expected 
of the new Constitution ; he constantly fixes 
our attention on the Rights of Man ; he in- 
veighs eloquently against the higher clergy, 
and rails bitterly and satirically against monks 
and dons (at Ja Sorbonne). We notice that in 
all his lectures he keeps coming back to the 
subject of clerical marriage, and gets very 
heated about it : the rumour is that he has long 
had his eye on a lady-love” (later Edmond 
reports that he has married). The Revolution 
left its mark even on the School of Drawing, 
for the students wrote to ask Bailly and Lafayette 
to allow their busts to be displayed there, and 
this was done. Edmond took his education 
seriously. He worked for an hour or more 
before breakfast at 8, and again from 9 to 11 
at mathematics ; then came M. Sélis’ lecture 
on Greek ; then more mathematics till luncheon 
at 2; a walk, generally in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, till 4; work again, revising Horace 
and Tacitus, till supper and bed. In January 
1791, Edmond entered his name at the newly 
established Lycée, where, for a fee of £5 a year, 
he could attend lectures by such distinguished 
persons as Fourcroy on chemistry and natural 
history, de la Harpe on literature, Sue on 
physiology, and Parcieux on experimental 
physics. Women were admitted to these 
courses at half price—a remarkable instance 
of the social changes brought by the Revolu- 
tion ; and the teaching was made so attractive 
by experiments with gas balloons, anatomical 
dissections, displays of monkeys’ skeletons, and 
the like that within a month the pupils num- 
bered nearly a thousand. “ Last Saturday we 
had a fine concert, and a few days before a 
discourse attacking the barbarous superstition 
of duelling.”” Edmond, and his young brother 
John, who had now joined him, were enthu- 
Siastic about the Lycée. One of its greatest 
attractions was a big reading room, where the 
students could study all the leading papers, 
both “ patriotic” and “ aristocratic”, and the 
scientific and artistic magazines ; there was 
also a picture gallery, and a small but select 
library. One English periodical, The Monthly 
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Le Drame de Varennes," by G. Le Notre Librairie 
Académique Perrin 
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Review, was taken in. It is significant that the 
most popular paper was the evening Postillon, 
which reported the day’s debates in the 
Assembly. 

In the second year of the Lycée (1791), 
however, the temper was different. Partly 
because the lectures had become so popular, 
but mainly because, after the events of that 
summer, Paris experienced a violent reaction 
against republicanism, Edmond reported 
* The Lycée is full of conservatives (feuillants), 
aristocrats, and young fops, licentious, talkative, 
quarrelsome people. We patriots are out- 
numbered, and have either to keep silence or 
shout them down ; in fact, when these in- 
sufferable vermin come out of the lectures into 
the common room and start uttering detestable 
insults against such good patriots as Pétion, 
Brissot, and Vergniaud, there is nothing for it 
but vulgar personal abuse. You can imagine 
the trials that good patriots have to put up 
with.” It is easy to see on which side “ patriot- 
ism ” now lay, and how completely Edmond’s 


The taking of the Tuileries, August 10th, 1792. 
Bertaux, hung in the Salon of 1793, and now in the Versailles Museum 








From a painting by Duplessis- 


old loyalty to the King had been changed by 
the flight to Varennes and the proscription of 
republicanism. ‘‘ They say that the king still 
intends to apply his infernal veto to the decree 
against the priests (says Edmond on December 
21). I hope he will. It would open people’s 
eyes. I agree with you (he is writing to his 
father) that a pretty violent crisis would be 
good for public affairs.” And early in February 
1792 he speaks of “ those traitors who abuse 
the sacred words ‘ Law’ and ‘ Constitution’ 
so as to degrade the people under the feet of a 
king who is a perjured traitor, a regular tiger 
in a pig’s skin.” There is surprisingly little in 
the histories of the Revolution about the 
attitude of students as a class, so important in 
later revolutionary movements : here, at least, 
is one important item of evidence. 

Another aspect of the Revolution on which 
this correspondence throws light is the ques- 
tion of the church. The Gérauds were 
Protestants ; and Edmond had been strictly 
brought up. “ I am firmly convinced, maman,” 
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From “ La Révolution Francaise,"’ by Dayot, Flammarion 


The September Massacres, 1792. From a drawing by Desfontaines 
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Fraternal suppers in Paris. From a drawing by Desfontaines 
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The return of the Royal Family to Paris, June 25th, 1791 


he writes home to his mother, “ of the truth 
of all you say to me about my religion; I 
never forget to say my prayers to the Supreme 
Being (/’Etre supréme) morning and evening.” 
On Sundays, he attended Protestant services 
at the Dutch embassy ; for at first only Catholic 
services were allowed in the French churches. 
But soon the support given by Protestant 
leaders to the Revolution was recognized ; 
interdenominational services, as we should 
call them, became popular, and the church of 
Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre was set apart for 
Protestant worship. Edmond often went there, 
and gives accounts of the sermons and services. 
The King’s acceptance of the Constitution was 
celebrated by a Te Deum attended by the 
Municipality of Paris and a crowd of Catholics: 
they must have been surprised to find that the 
so-called Te Deum “‘ was composed of a number 


of extracts from our best poets, Racine, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, etc.” The preacher moved his 
audience to tears by describing the cruel 
persecutions which the Protestants had suffered 
in past times. In a later letter, Edmond describes 
the church itself, a Catholic building adapted 
to Protestant uses : “‘ The position of the altar 
is hidden by a gallery which provides plenty 
of accommodation. In several bays, which 
previously served as side-chapels, they have 
engraved the Rights of Man, faced by the Ten 
Commandments ” ; in other places were such 
inscriptions as “ The citizen’s duty is to 
worship God, to love his country, and to obey 
the law ” ; and the lines : 

Peace with discipline, 

Equality without bad manners, 

Liberty without license : 

That is true knowledge. 


























From “ La Révolution Francaise,’’ by Dayot Flammarion 


Louis XVI accepting the Constitution of 1791 from 
the National Assembly. Engraving by F. David of a drawing by le Feune 
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Such inscriptions suggest another point 
about the “men of 89,” brought out in 
Edmond’s letters, and corroborated by other 
evidence. The revolutionary leaders who set 
the pattern of events regarded themselves not 
only as orderly but also as virtuous. The old 
régime against which they were in rebellion 
had been, they thought, not merely irrational, 
but immoral and unjust. They were going to 
set things right by the excellence of their 
conduct as well as by the justice of their ideas. 
When, in the winter of 1791-2, Robespierre 
temporarily lost his popularity, owing to his 
Opposition to the war policy of the Girondins, 
Edmond was seriously distressed, because 
Robespierre stood for the ideal of a New Order, 
a virtuous and religious republic. “ I admit it 
(Edmond writes on May 3 ’92) ; I had spent 
all my esteem and admiration on him—I might 
even say my affection. In this age of corruption 
and intrigue it pleased me to find in him those 
traits of virtue, generosity, and devotion which 
I prize so highly. I had been content to fix my 
eyes happily on Robespierre and Pétion 
there, I said, are two leaders of whom France, 
free and regenerate, may well be proud—both 
incorruptible, both steadfast and high-princi- 
pled, both worthy of the gratitude of the true 
friends of liberty and of the rare laurels decreed 
by posterity.” If Robespierre failed them, 
patriots like the Gérauds must fall back on 
Pétion. “I too,” wrote’ Edmond’s father, 
“ have ceased to admire Robespierre. All my 
hopes rest on Pétion. If he ceased to be him- 
self, that is, to be virtue, I could no longer 
believe anyone incorruptible.” But it was a 
false alarm ; Robespierre recovered his 
popularity, and lived to be the chief prophet and 
martyr of the Republic of Virtue. 

Yet it may be asked, how could this con- 
sciousness of high ideals and virtuous patriotism 
persist through the undoubted crimes of 
1792-4—the tloodshed of August roth, the 
prison massacres of September, the régime 
of the Terror ? Many friends of the Revolu- 
tion, especially in England, were horrified at 
these excesses, and recented their republicanism. 
Not so our eighteen-year-old schoolboy. “At 
last they have come, ” he writes enthusiastically 
to a friend on the day after the fall of the 
throne ; “at last they have come—the days 
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of the people’s wrath ; at last the thunder- 
bolts of its vengeance are falling on every side— 
a vengeance terrible, exemplary, and memor- 
able.” He goes on to describe without a trace 
of pity for the victims how a body of “ priests, 
courtiers, and domestics was captured and 
imprisoned ” ; how “ at daybreak the popular 
executions began, the criminals were judged 
in batches, and given into the hands of the 
people, stabbed and decapitated on the spot, 
and seven heads carried round in the Tuileries 
and neighbourhood.” He tells how the King, 
taking refuge in the Assembly, “ showed 
nothing but a stupid and cruel apathy ; he 
asked for a loaf and ate it coldly and heart- 
lessly,” while the Queen’s sorrowful expression 
was “‘ full of shamelessness and pride.” “The 
people,” he admits, “ behaved brutally ; but 
think how their conduct was justified by the 
aggravated crimes of the court! When you 
consider what these crimes have been you will 
judge that the people, far from needing excuses, 
is worthy of praise. In short, if it has been 
cruel, it has also been brave, virtuous and 
disinterested.” For, if the crowds killed, at 
least they did not rob the bodies of the dead. 

As for the prison massacres, which Edmond 
describes in detail, he accepts the legend that 
the victims were dangerous criminals—“trai- 
tors, who were secretly engaged in atrocious 
and bloodthirsty plots . . . convicts, thieves, 
murderers, forgers of false notes. . . . All were 
stabbed, massacred, mutilated. . . . I myself 
saw seven carts chockful of corpses.” But a 
few days later he can only see the streets full 
of crowds shouting Vive la Nation! “ We do 
not look (wrote another witness) like a people 
threatened or despondent, but like one great 
family in holiday mood. No one who under- 
stands the French could hold any other 
opinion of the capital.” Yet “ those whose hearts 
are dedicated to patriotism and liberty ”—such 
are Edmond’s last words—“ those who have 
sworn to kill the tyrants and would have no 
regrets at doing so with their own hands, were 
only waiting dagger in hand for their victims.” 

Edmond lived out the rest of his life at 
Bordeaux, writing elegant essays about medieval 
art and manners : he was one of the first of the 
Romantics. Was this all that the Revolution 
meant to him ? 
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Ivan the Terrible 
The contemporary of Queen Elizabeth I, Ivan IV was the real founder 


of modern Russia, and the originator of the disciplinary system by 
means of which many Russian rulers since have held their power. 


By JULES 


N OCTOBER 2ND, 1552, a Miuscovite 
() == led in person by Ivan the Terrible 

captured Kazan, the capital of the 
Kazan Tartars. The importance of this victory 
in Russian history can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. Here, Moscow achieved its first 
major conquest to the east, and opened the 
way for the immense growth of Russian rule 
and Russian power in Asia which has continued 
for four centuries, and has not yet ceased. 

The successful campaign against Kazan was 
the result both of Ivan’s own will and of Mus- 
covite energy and policy. Ivan was then 
twenty-two years old. The son of Vasilly III 
and grandson of Ivan III (the Great), he had 
been born on August 25th, 1530. His mother, 
Helena Glinskaya, was a Lithuanian, the niece 
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and ward of Michael Glinski, a Lithuanian of 
Tartar descent and Catholic faith, who had 
a distinguished career in Poland until an unjust 
accusation of high treason led him to rebel 
unsuccessfully and flee for safety to Moscow. 

Ivan’s father died in 1553 ; his mother, after 
a stormy regency, was poisoned and died in 
agony five years later ; Ivan, not yet eight 
years old, and his younger brother, Yury, 
became the centre around which raged the 
passions and intrigues of a turbulent court and 
a headless realm, in which the most powerful 
of the Boyars—the leading nobles—were 
struggling for pre-eminence and power. The 
royal orphans were neglected ; so violent were 
the age and place that it is surprising they 
were not murdered. Ivan was an intelligent, 





sensitive, and impressionable child ; his exper- 
iences during these years—among the few 
periods in his life that arouse compassion in 
the modern reader—burnt memories of indel- 
ible poignancy into his soul ; and when he was 
much older he described them thus : 
On the death of our mother, Helena, we 
became orphans in the fullest sense. Our subjects 
only furthered their own desires, finding the 
country without a ruler. They ceased to regard 
us, and, being their own masters, strove for 
wealth or glory for themselves and quarrelled 
among one another. They seized my mother’s 
treasury ; they trampled on her goods. . . . As 
for my brother Yury and myself, they treated us 
as foreigners, or rather as beggars. We lacked 
food and clothing, but our will counted for 
nothing, and no one was found to provide for 
us as children. Once we were playing with Ivan 
Shuisky [brcther of a leading Boyar] and he put 
his feet on my father’s bed. The children of the 
Boyars took away our father’s gold and silver 
plate and wrote the names of their parents upon 
eee 
Violence and neglect, however, were not the 
only experiences of Ivan’s childhood and early 
youth. On ceremonial occasions, clad in 
magnificent robes of state and resplendent with 
jewels, he became the centre of the court, 
received foreign ambassadors, saw the Boyars 
prostrate themselves before the person of their 
formal ruler, and learnt something of the 
“* divinity ” that “‘ doth hedge a king.” When 
a little older he began to read : the Bible, lives 
of the Saints, the history of the Church, 
chronicles of the ancient principalities of 
Russia. His reading deepened his religious 
feeling and helped to mould the perverse sense 
of personal sinfulness which was among the 
strongest traits of his mature character. It also 
strengthened and gave form and _ personal 
relevance to doctrines about Moscow as sole 
heir to the true or Orthodox Christian faith and 
about an autocratic ruler’s right to unlimited 
power which had been developing in Russia 
since the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453. 

The Principality of Moscow had surmounted 
_ four strenuous centuries of struggle, war and 
growth on the day in January 1547 when Ivan 
was crowned. The city was first mentioned in 
1147, nearly a century before the Mongol in- 
vasion destroyed the loose structure of Kievan 
Russia, in which Moscow had been merely an 
appanage falling to younger sons of the ruling 
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house. Remoteness from the main centres 
attacked, and thick forests which gave protec- 
tion against horse-borne armies, helped the 
city to escape the worst ravages of the Mongols; 
a key position on the river-system of central 
Russia provided an essential condition for 
further growth. With the transfer of the metro- 
politanate to Moscow in 1325, the Church also 
brought the city strength and wealth, and made 
it increasingly the focus both of the Russian 
Orthodox faith and of Russian national feeling. 
Even more important was a succession of able 
rulers. The most famous are Dmitry Donskoy 
(Dmitry of the Don) and Ivan the Great. In 
1380 Dmitry Donskoy defeated the Tartars at 
Kulikovo, one of the decisive battles of East 
European history. Precisely a century later, 
Ivan the Great, in 1480, threw off the Tartar 
yoke for good. An initially subservient policy, 
and punctual payment of tribute, enabled these 
men and others of their line to keep the Tartars 
satisfied while they themselves consolidated and 
expanded their power, overcame and absorbed 
neighbouring principalities, and extended 
Moscow’s frontiers, at last winning indepen- 
dence and bequeathing to Ivan the Terrible the 
largest and strongest state in Eastern Europe. 

The Khanate of Kazan, which Ivan the 
Terrible conquered in 1552, was one of the 
three Tartar succession-states formed when the 
Golden Horde broke up in the fifteenth century. 
The Golden Horde was the most westerly group 
of the Mongols, the great fighting people who, 
under Jenghiz Khan and his immediate suc- 
cessors, over-ran China, Central Asia, Persia, 
and Eastern Europe, and created in the thir- 
teenth century the largest land-empire known 
to history. From their capital at Sarai on the 
lower Volga (not far from Astrakhan), the 
Golden Horde ruled directly over the indigen- 
ous Turko-Mongol population of the southern 
and south-eastern (or Kipchak) steppe, and 
indirectly over the Russian principalities which 
survived the Mongol conquest of Kievan 
Russia. In the fourteenth century the strength 
of the Horde was broken by Tamerlane ; in the 
fifteenth century internal dissensions and the 
successful defiance of Ivan the Great completed 
its disruption ; and on its territories were 
erected the three Khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan 
and the Crimea. By this time, the original 
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Mongol ruling stratum had become assimilated 
to the Islamised mixture of its Turko-Mongol 
subjects whose amalgam is known as Tartars. 
Kazan was a military state, with princes 
whose position was weak, a divided and discon- 
tented oligarchy, a mixed population, and fluid 
frontiers. A traffic in slaves, captured in raids 
on adjoining territories, was an important 
feature of its economy. At first, Moscow tried 
to settle its relations with Kazan through poli- 
tical intrigue, backed by a modest use of force, 
the aim of which was to install and keep in 
power a Khan subservient to Russian authority 
and desires. But these limited efforts were not 
wholly successful even under Ivan the Great, 
and they broke down under his son, Vasilly III. 
During the childhood of Ivan the Terrible, the 
situation, from the Russian point of view, con- 
tinued to be unsatisfactory ; and when in his 
early teens Ivan himself became an active ruler 


and began to make his influence increasingly 
felt, a more far-reaching policy was adopted. 
The goal now was the conquest and absorption 
of the Khanate by force of arms ; and the prac- 
tical problem was how to levy and employ 
them. 

Neither part of the problem was easily 
solved. From 1545 onwards, a series of cam- 
paigns had to be waged ; the prolonged effort 
roused growing discontent among the Boyars 
and others upon whom fell the burden of find- 
ing the troops and wherewithal. A critical step 
was the conquest in 1551 of an area on the right 
bank of the Volga, where an advanced base 
could be built. The area seized was Sviyazhsk 
(the name, like that of many Russian towns, 
comes from the river—a tributary of the Volga 
—on which it stands) ; the event has historical 
importance as Russia’s first annexation beyond 
her strict ethnographic borders. The final stage 
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Russian horsemen in Tartar dress 


came in 1552. Ivan announced his intentions 
in April at a council convened in Moscow. In 
July the army began its advance to the Volga, 
Ivan himself in command. The siege of Kazan 
began late in August. The Russians greatly 
outnumbered the defenders ; the fighting was 
fierce, for Ivan’s promises of mercy if they 
yielded were not accepted by the Tartars, who 
did not trust a Russian’s word. Their fears 
were well founded. When Kazan fell on 
October 2nd, all the men were killed-and only 
the women and children spared, most of them 
to be sold into slavery. 

The conquest of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible 
is one of the crucial events of Russian. history. 
Many aspects of this struggle are significant. 
Moscow’s ill-defined and ill-defended frontiers 
with the Khanate made possible the Tartar 
raids, which the Kremlin found outrageous and 
the sufferers intolerable. Nevertheless, a solu- 


tion was not sought—though, admittedly, it 
would have been hard to achieve and maintain 
—by strictly defining and guarding the frontier, 
while leaving Kazan its independence. Instead, 
Moscow tried at first to bring Kazan under its 
influence by installing a puppet ruler, and 
decided on conquest and incorporation only 
when this failed. Conquest, however, could be 
achieved only at heavy cost. A clash of wills 
among the Russians therefore followed. Ivan 
the Terrible as ruler of Muscovy was resolute. 
He was supported by the higher clergy, then 
important counsellors in state affairs, as well as 
among the principal ideologues of the day. The 
opposition of the Boyars and others who had 
to sustain the effort and meet the costs of war 
was overborne. A propaganda describing the 
Tartars as “‘ Saracens,” against whom Chris- 
tians had a right to “ crusade,” was developed 
in justification of Ivan’s conquest. Numerically, 











the Russians mustered much larger forces and, 
thanks largely to foreigners in their employ, 
brought superior military technique to bear. 
Their success destroyed a weaker neighbour, 
and brought a people of different racial stock 
under Russian rule. 

Such was the pattern of the struggle against 
Kazan. The same pattern is found repeatedly 
in Russia’s subs€quent expansion across Asia. 
Four years after the fall of Kazan, Russian 
forces, moving down the Volga, annexed 
Astrakhan. These two conquests prepared the 
way for Russian advance between the Volga 
and the Urals, and into the vast spaces of 
Siberia and Central Asia. By 1582, two years 
before Ivan the Terrible’s death, Russian 
forces stood on the Irtysh and the Ob. By 
1643, less than a century after the fall of Kazan, 
Russian colonists had reached the Pacific. 

Russia in the sixteenth century would have 
been fortunate had Ivan the Terrible confined 
his military efforts to the east and south-east, 
and if his aggressive operations had ended with 
the annexation of Astrakhan. But, in fact, a 
harder and longer struggle lay ahead—one 
which arose from Ivan’s ambition to drive 
north-westward to the Baltic and extend his 
rule to the west over lands under Lithuanian 
sway ; a struggle in which ultimate military 
superiority no longer lay with Moscow, which 
overstrained her strength, and ended in a 
Russian defeat. 

The story of this prolonged effort, which 
began in 1558 and went on with few breaks for 
nearly twenty-five years, is immensely com- 
plicated and cannot be told clearly in a short 
space. Innumerable factors were involved— 
racial, religious, political, economic, military, 
diplomatic, and dynastic. Ivan’s desire for an 
outlet on the Baltic and access by sea to the 
West ; the crumbling organization of Livonia 
—an area that coincided, in the main, with pre- 
1939 Latvia and southern Estonia—under the 
tule of the decrepit German Order of the 
Sword ; the local balance of power in the Baltic, 
in which Sweden and Denmark were principal 
contenders ; dynastic questions affecting both 
these kingdoms ; relations between Poland and 
Lithuania—then a much larger and more 
powerful state than in 1939, and a major factor 
in Eastern Europe ; the succession to the 
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Polish crown ; the relations of Polish and 
Lithuanian magnates to the peoples they ruled 
and to the Polish crown ; the weak political 
organization of eastern and south-castern 
Lithuania ; the estrangement and flight to 
Lithuania of leading Russian nobles opposed to 
Ivan’s internal policy ; the long struggle be- 
tween Orthodox and Latin Christianity in the 
disputed frontier lands ; the advance of Otto- 
man power into Central Europe in the penul- 
timate great wave of Turkish expansion ; the 
diplomatic and military relations of Turkey 
with other states in the complex balance of 
power in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe and 
the Mediterranean ; the réle of England, whose 
traders first reached Russia in the year after 
the fall of Kazan, as a source of arms from 
which Russia was otherwise cut off by her 
western neighbours :—these are among the 
most important strands in the confused and 
bloodstained web woven by Ivan’s aggressive 
policy and the tenacious opposition he en- 
countered. Ivan’s opportunity arose largely 
from the dissensions existing among his 
western neighbours, and the weakness that 
these dissensions created ; his failure resulted 
from inability to overwhelm them, and from 
the gradual exhaustion of Russia’s capacities 
in his efforts to do so. Once again the pattern 
is historically most significant—and for an 
entire generation its significance was scored 
across Eastern Europe in rapine, devastation, 
and blood. 

Ivan’s incessant wars against the Tartars 
and the West laid a heavy burden on Moscow’s 
economy and man-power. His final campaign 
against Kazan was waged by an army number- 
ing Over 100,000 ; the long struggle in Livonia 
engaged Russian forces rising to 300,000 ; 
there were 1,200 streltsy armed with muskets, 
a large household cavalry, over 4,000 Polish 
mercenaries, and big contingents of Tartars, 
Kirghiz, and Kalmuks. The levying, arming, 
and maintenance of these forces, which in 
relation to the size of the population and to 
economic resources were equivalent to modern 
mass armies, dominated the internal life of 
Russia and drained her strength. An inevitable 
reaction followed. The Boyars and nobility 
objected to a policy that imposed such heavy 
demands upon them ; and Ivan the Terrible, 








whose dictatorial will would suffer no opposi- 
tion, responded by creating an instrument 
which would both crush his internal enemies 
and produce—at least for a time—the 
resources required by his armies and his wars. 

That instrument was the Oprichnina, a 
special body of men set apart from the rest 
of Russian society and bound to Ivan by an 
oath that allowed neither God nor man to 
interfere with the execution of his commands. 
The Oprichnina provided Ivan with a body- 
guard numbering at first 1,000, and rising later 
to 6,000. It had its own court, its own minis- 
terial offices, its own army. The Oprichnik 
police rode far and wide throughout the 
country, overbearing all opposition. More 
important, Ivan used the Oprichnina to re- 
distribute the land of Russia and reorganize 
the social structure based upon it. Land 
desired for the Oprichnina was simply seized ; 
large numbers of the old landowners lost 
their estates and were resettled elsewhere in 
the country. In the end, the Oprichnina held 
half the land and perhaps even more ; its 
estates were so mingled with those left to the 
old nobility, either on their original holdings 
or in the new territories where they were 
forcibly resettled, that the Oprichnina’s control 
was unshakable from below. This immense 
and brutal upheaval, marked by savage punish- 
ments for those who resisted, not only broke 
the power of Ivan’s internal enemies but also 
brought him large resources for his wars. A 
Soviet historian sums the matter up in the light 
of contemporary Russian research : 


Driven like a wedge into the territory of 
Muscovy, the [Oprichnina] was to serve, accord- 
ing to Ivan [the Terrible’s] plans, not only as a 
weapon in the determined struggle against the 
feudal princes and Boyars by reshuffling their 
landed estates, but also as a corps for the creation 
and organization of means for waging an earnest 
struggle against foreign enemies. 


The Oprichnina was formed in 1565. It was 
abolished in 1572, after its fearful excesses had 
earned it universal hatred throughout Russia. 
Its end was as violent and bloodstained as was 
its life. A German, Heinrich von Staden, who 
himself held high position in the Oprichnina, 
describes it thus : 


The Grand Prince [Ivan the Terrible] set 
about punishing the high officials of the 
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Oprichnina. Prince Afanasy Vyazemsky died in 
iron chains in Gorodetsky Posad, Alexey 
[Basmanov] and his son [Fedor], with whom the 
Grand Prince [had] lived dissolutely, were killed, 
Maluta Skuratov was killed near Weissenstein in 
Livonia ; he was the cock in the poultry-yard ! 
By command of the Grand’Prince his soul is 
prayed for in the churches to this day. Prince 
Mikhail, son [of Temryuk], from the land of 
Circassia, the Grand Prince’s brother-in-law, was 
hacked to pieces with axes and halberds by the 
streltsy. Prince Vasilly Tyomkin was drowned, 
Ivan Zobaty was killed. Peter the [Swiss] was 
hanged on his own gate-posts. . . . Prince Andrey 
Ovtsyn was hanged on the premises of the 
Oprichnina in the Arbatskaya ; a live sheep was 
hung beside him. Marshal Bulat wanted to be- 
troth his sister to the Grand Prince, but was 
killed, and his sister was violated by five hundred 
streltsy. Kuraka Unkovsky, the chief of the 
streltsy, was killed, and his body was thrown into 
the river through a hole in the ice... 


Abolition of the Oprichnina did not mean that 
the social and economic changes effected by it 
were also at once reversed ; but the striking 
fact about this sixteenth-century attempt at 
social reorganization by violence is that Russia’s 
class structure survived the storm and re- 
emerged, though with the addition of new 
men and under new conditions of service to 
the throne. 

The sixteenth century saw the rise of 
strongly centralized national states both in 
Western and in Eastern Europe. None com- 
pared with the Russia of Ivan the Terrible in 
the extravagance of its ruler’s claims. A month 
before Ivan, then in his seventeenth year, took 
the first of his seven brides, he assumed the 
title of Tsar, which his father and grandfather 
—who contented themselves with the rank of 
Grand Duke (or Grand Prince)—had not 
borne. The name carried with it a Byzantine 
aura of spiritual, as well as temporal, authority. 
In later life, Ivan raised his claims still higher, 
arguing that those who did not obey their 
sovereign, even when he committed injustice, 
were not only guilty of treason but would also 
suffer eternal damnation, since God himself 
had ordered that princes should be blindly 
obeyed. Ivan carried the logic of his self- 
proclaimed absolutism to the limit. On one 
occasion, in a mood of theatrical jest, he made 
an old courtier put on his robe of state and his 
crown, led him to the throne, and hailed him as 
Tsar. When the joke palled, Ivan said : “ As 
I had power to make thee Tsar, so surely I have 














power to bring thee down again ”’ ; and, raising 
his knife, he stabbed the old man to the heart. 
The body was hacked to pieces in the palace 
ard. 
4 This example of the insensate cruelties 
that won Ivan his sobriquet of “ the Terrible ” 
is only one out of countless instances. Nor was 
he more merciful in his wars. When he cap- 
tured Polotsk in 1565, he ordered its entire 
Jewish population to be drowned in the Dvina. 
During a punitive campaign against Novgorod, 
he devastated the towns of Klin and Tver 
(now Kalinin), and without reason had thou- 
sands of their inhabitants killed; Novgorod, 
which had incurred his wrath, was savagely 
destroyed, and at least 10,000 men, women and 
children perished—flogged to death, roasted 
over slow fires, merely put to the sword, or 
drowned in entire families through holes cut in 
the ice of the river. In Western Europe, too, 
the sixteenth century was a cruel age which 
knew the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
France, the deeds of the Inquisition in Spain 
and the Borgias in Italy, and the Peasant War 
and the wars of religion in Germany. None 
paralleled the horrors that Ivan the Terrible 


’ inflicted on Russia. In brilliance of mind and 


polemical skill, possibly also in learning, he 
may perhaps be compared with Henry VIII ; 
but he enjoyed—and deserved—no correspond- 
ing popularity ; nor did the prison and charnel- 
house of his Russia bear any likeness to the 
England of the early Tudors. 

Russia paid a heavy price for Ivan the 
Terrible. The end of his reign was soon fol- 
lowed by the Time of Troubles—one of the 
prolonged convulsions caused by foreign 
invasion and unbearable internal strain which 
darken Russian history. The problems that 
Ivan failed to solve he bequeathed to his succes- 
sors—and to Russia’s neighbours—down the 
centuries. To the east and south, Russian 
advance continued. In the west, the wave of 
passionately desired Russian expansion surged 
forward repeatedly, gaining ground whenever 
it encountered weakness and thrown back only 
when it dashed against the breakwater of 
stronger societies. For centuries the creation 
and maintenance of military strength adequate 
to attain the ends of her policy set Russia a task 
far beyond the capacity of her social structure 
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and backward economy. For Russia’s neigh- 
bours, one lesson and one truth first taught 
beyond the frontiers of Muscovy by Ivan the 
Terrible continued to hold good—that against 
the policy and power of Moscow there were no 
safeguards except union and strength. 





The Parish Lamplighter 


“great wen” against which Cobbett 

angrily fulminated, dates from the seven- 
teenth century ; for over three hundred years 
London has spilled its ever-increasing popula- 
tion over the surrounding countryside, relent- 
lessly engulfing fields and ancient villages like 
molten lava from an active volcano. At first, 
the government tried to stop the process, but 
all obstacles were submerged by the over- 
whelming pressure caused by the Great Fire, 
and London grew unhindered, and almost 
unheeded, until the Age of Reform was in- 
augurated in 1832. The ancient City Corpora- 
tion refused to have anything to do with the 
upstart suburbs by which it was soon encircled. 
Local government was left to the Vestries of the 
ancient medieval parishes—in Westminster, 
St. Margaret’s and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and elsewhere, to mention but a few, Maryle- 
bone, St. Pancras, St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, St. 
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London before 


the L.C.C. 
the work of 


the Vestries 


Before the creation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1848, out of which 
the modern London County Council 
has developed, the rapidly expanding 
suburbs of the capital were governed by 
the ancient parish Vestries. 


By F. H. W. SHEPPARD 


Mary Islington, St. Leonard’s Shoreditch. 

Meeting perhaps monthly in the church 
vestry, the Churchwardens, Overseers of the 
Poor and Surveyors of the Highways, with such 
parishioners as personal inclination or some 
freak of local custom might add to their 
number, struggled to collect the rates, relieve 
the poor and mend the roads. With insigni- 
ficant resources, and at a time when new streets 
were being built on every side, they one by one 
applied to Parliament for help ; and by a 
hundred or more local acts, each different in 
detail from the others, Parliament endowed 
them with the powers needed for local govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century. 

In Westminster, the two ancient parishes 
were carved up into half-a-dozen smaller ones. 
Each had its own Select Vestry, composed of 
the parish officers and fifty to a hundred “ sub- 
stantial and discreet” parishioners, who were 
appointed for life and had powers of co-option 


All pictures by courtesy of the Trustees of the London Museum 
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The Public Office at Bow Street 


Upsetting the Watchman’s Box at Temple Bar 
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St. Fames’s Workhouse, Piccadilly 


to fill vacancies. The Vestry of St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden was set up by Ordinance of the 
Long Parliament in 1645 ; St. Anne’s Soho by 
Statute in 1678 ; St. James’s Piccadilly came 
seven years later as the parish for the Earl of 
St. Alban’s estate, centred on St. James’s 
Square, and lastly, in 1725, came St. George’s 
Hanover Square. Outside Westminster, parish 
constitutions varied more widely. When the 
great parish of St. Dunstan’s Stepney (itself 
a Select Vestry) was divided, St. Mary Strat- 
ford Bow was given a Select Vestry, whereas 
the Vestry of Christchurch Spitalfields was 
composed of all who had served as parish 
officers, and those of St. George’s in the East 
and St. Anne’s Limehouse were Open Vestries 
at which any parishioners paying a few shillings 
a year in poor relief might attend. 
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For nearly two centuries the administration 
of London’s suburbs depended chiefly upon 
these variegated bodies. The ground land- 
lords—the Grosvenors, the Portmans, the 
Harleys, or the Dukes of Portland, great families 
whose names and territorial associations are 
commemorated in the names of so many of 
London’s streets and squares—drew up plans 
for the development of their estates, and let out 
building plots, usually on ninety-nine-year 
leases. It then became the responsibility of the 
local Vestry to see to the paving, lighting, 
watching and cleaning of the new streets. 
Householders had the ancient obligation to 
pave and clean their frontages up to the centre 
of the street, and to hang out a lamp at night, 
but though such obligations had been carried 
out reasonably well in the closely-knit organiza- 




















Watchmen reporting for duty at Marylebone Watch House 


tion of a medieval city, they had little effect in 
great suburbs like aristocratic Mayfair or dis- 
orderly Bethnal Green. By scores of local acts 
“for the better paving, lighting and cleansing 
of the streets” these old personal obligations 
were superseded by arrangements for the col- 
lection of rates. The Vestries then contracted 
with commercial paviors, who brought stone 
by sea from Scotland and Yorkshire and laid 
miles of new pavements. Lamplighters (a 
disreputable class who were always leaving 
their ladders about in the streets and were 
therefore suspected of being in league with 
burglars) were paid to light the oil lamps from 
dusk to dawn ; and scavengers were hired to 
sweep the streets and collect dust from the 
houses, although sometimes, when a great deal 
of building was in progress, the cinders could 
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be re-sold to brickmakers so profitably that the 
scavengers paid the Vestries large sums for the 
right to collect the parish dust. Small armies 
of watchmen, many of whom were too old for 
active employment and were not above drink- 
ing, sleeping and wenching on duty, patrolled 
the streets by night, crying the hour and waving 
their rattles in futile impotence whenever they 
encountered the evidences of crime that lurked 
in every corner of the streets of eighteenth- 
century London. 

Such, together with the perennial task of 
relieving the poor, was the limited scope of 
the Vestries’ work ; yet they held no monopoly 
of local affairs. Above them in the hierarchy 
of authority stood Quarter Sessions, whose 
Justices of the Peace were supposed to super- 
vise parochial affairs ; but in Middlesex the 





“trading Justices” were more interested in 
fees than efficiency, and supervision was not 
close. Clustered round the Vestries like so 
many poor relations stood the Turnpike 
Trustees, the Square Trustees and the Paving 
Boards, the activities of which were all governed 
by more of the inevitable local acts. All the 
great trunk roads radiating out from London 
were maintained by Turnpike Trusts, which 
put up gates and collected tolls ; Oxford Street 
and Edgware Road, for instance, were made 
turnpike roads in 1721, and remained so, at 
least nominally, until almost within living 
memory. The Square Trustees, composed of 
the inhabitants of the great squares like Golden 
Square or Grosvenor Square, raised their own 
rates and maintained their own squads of 
paviors, scavengers and lamplighters, quite 
independently of the Vestries. In some parishes 
with weak Vestries, separate Paving Boards 
were responsible for the streets ; in St. Pancras, 
where there were many small estates, no fewer 
than eighteen such Boards existed, each main- 
taining its little territory distinct from the 





SIR JOHN FIELDING 





others and from the Open Vestry, whose dis- 
orderly meetings finally degenerated into a 
rough-house which was only abolished by the 
establishment of a Select Vestry in 1819. 
Many disadvantages accompanied this extra- 
ordinary confusion. Half-a-dozen conflicting 
water companies might at different times tear 
up the newly-laid pavement of a single street 
to lay their perpetually leaking elm-pipes ; 
yet when his house caught fire, the householder 
sometimes had to wait up to an hour and a half 
for water for the fire-engine. In the 1820's 
the gas companies added smells and explosions 
to the chaos of the streets. Worst of all, house- 
breakers could often escape the pursuit of the 
watchmen by crossing the parish boundary, 
Yet there was little complaint beyond perennial 
grumbling at the collection of the rates. Even 
the Gordon Riots in 1780, when for six days 
London was at the mercy of a drunken mob of 
looters, led to no immediate improvement. 
The co-ordination of London’s local govern- 
ment, indeed, proceeded with painful slowness. 
In the 1760’s, Street Commissioners for the 
whole of Westminster were set up, and in a few 
years they successfully tidied up the problems 
of paving and lighting. But the local Vestries 
soon exercised their right to contract out when 
they grew tired of this “ foreign supervision.” 
They objected to any form cf outside control, 
and on the question of London’s police they 
certainly had public opinion on their side. In 
1753 Sir John Fielding, Justice of the Peace 
for Westminster and Middlesex (the blind half- 
brother of Henry Fielding, the novelist), had 
received a small government grant towards the 
expense of running his “Public Office” in 
Bow Street ; hitherto he and his constables, or 
runners, had to rely on fees, fines and the re- 
wards of the Common Informer. The success 
of his experiment led in 1792 to the establish- 
ment of seven “ Public Offices,” staffed by paid 
magistrates and constables. But even this was 
intended to be a temporary arrangement last- 
ing only three years. In fact, the “ Public 
Offices ” were continued on a temporary basis 
by periodic acts of Parliament until they were 
finally absorbed into the Metropolitan Police 
force set up by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. Until 
1829, law and order in London had depended 
by day on less than a hundred paid constables 
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A disturber of the peace brought before the duty constable at the Watch House 
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from the “ Public Offices,” half-a-dozen paid 
beadles in each parish, and the unpaid parish 
constables. For more than a decade Peel’s 
Police were suspected of all kinds of un- 
English enormities, and not until they had 
effected a great decrease of crime in the capital 
were they accepted as part of the normal order 
of public administration. 

By 1830 public opinion was sharply critical 
of the entrenched and established confusion. 
Several of the disorderly Open Vestries, like 
those of St. Pancras and St. Matthew’s Bethnal 
Green, whose meetings were often attended by 
several hundred parishioners, had recently 
been suppressed in favour of Select Vestries. 
But they, too, had fallen into disrepute, chiefly 
through their extravagance and their secretive- 
ness. In 1831 Hobhouse’s Act—the first instal- 
ment of the legislative revolution by which 
English local government has been placed on a 
representative basis—enabled parishes ruled 
by Select Vestries to elect their Vestrymen, and 
many of the Metropolitan Select Vestries, like 
those of Marylebone and St. Pancras, dis- 
appeared soon afterwards. Two years later, 
the fire brigades kept by the Insurance Com- 





panies amalgamated to form the London Fire 
Engine Establishment. The new broom of 
reform was now making itself felt everywhere, 
and after the terrible outbreak of cholera in 
1848, the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
set up, primarily to improve London’s drainage. 
Other functions were added to it—the making 
of new through roads, like the Victoria Embank- 
ment, Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross 
Road, the lay-out and preservation of open 
spaces, like Victoria Park, Hackney, and Hamp- 
stead Heath ; in 1866 fire-fighting in London 
for the first time became a public service. 
Finally, the Board of Works was itself super- 
seded by the London County Council in 1888. 
The Vestries lingered on till 1899, when several 
of the smaller ones were amalgamated to form 
the twenty-seven Metropolitan Boroughs and 
the Westminster City Council. The achieve- 
ments of the Vestries in founding a tradition 
of municipal efficiency are now largely for- 
gotten, but in out-of-the-way streets and 
mews, the lamp posts they put up, and the 
stone pavements they laid may still be seen 
and admired. 





The Parish Scavenger 
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Richard Carew 
A CORNISH GENTLEMAN OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH I 


Member of Parliament, friend of Philip Sidney, local 
historian, and promoter of American colonization, Richard Carew 
was one of the important provincial figures of his age. 


By F. E. HALLIDAY 


never been appreciated. Few, indeed, 

are even aware of the writer who, while 
Shakespeare was writing for the London stage, 
was quietly at work in his Cornish country 
house. This neglect is the result of his own 
modesty, the remoteness of his dwelling, and 
the multitude of his great contemporaries in 


‘Te IMPORTANCE OF RICHARD CAREW has 





and about the capital, and not of any lack of 
merit ; for Godfrey of Bulloigne is among the 
first great Elizabethan translations, The 
Examination of Men’s Wits contains prose equal 
to anything of the period, A Herring’s Tail 
is one of its most entertaining poems, and The 
Survey of Cornwall is a minor classic of our 
language. Most of our information about 





Carew, apart from what he himself tells us in 
the Survey, has been derived from Anthony 
Wood ; and most of it is incorrect, partly 
because he confuses Carew with his eldest son, 
another Richard. Fortunately, there is a model 
muniment room at Antony House which in- 
cludes numerous official and legal documents, 
and two invaluable manuscript books by the 
second Richard, largely autobiographical, but 
incorporating much material about his father. 

Richard Carew was born in 1555 at East 
Antony, in the all-but-island angle of South- 
East Cornwall, where the waters of the Lynher, 
the Tamar, and the sea are “so lovely inter- 
laced.” His father, Thomas, married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, who 
built the splendid house on Rame Head over- 
looking Plymouth. Richard was only eight 
when his father died ; and at the early age of 
eleven he was sent to Oxford, where he was the 
contemporary of Philip Sidney, one of the 
greatest influences in his life, and a man for 
whom he always retained the deepest devotion. 
Even more important, at Broadgates Hall and 
Christ Church he was a contemporary. of 
William Camden. In 1574 he was admitted to 
the Inner Temple, and three years later he 
married Juliana, the daughter of John Arundell 
of Trexice. Carew never left England, rarely 
indeed left Cornwall, and Antony was his 
passion. In the Survey, he paints a delightful 
picture of the innocent social pleasures in which 
he and Juliana took part. But there were more 
solitary enchantments, and he describes the 
saltwater pond that he built on the banks of his 
beloved Lynher ; for fishing was one of his 
greatest delights, and his “ fishful pond ” lay 
very near the centre of his life. Above all, 
there were books. From the references in his 
works we know some of the books he studied ; 
but it is his son Richard who tells us how 
extensive his reading was : “ My father took 
all the care he could.to have me bred up in 
learning, well knowing the value thereof by the 
sweet fruits he still gathered of his own, which 
he always increased by his (almost incredible) 
continual labour ; for without a teacher he 
learned the Greek, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and Italian tongues. . . . He ever delighted so 
much in reading . . . for if he had none other 
hindrance, going or riding he would ever have 





a book and be reading.” We must imagine 
him, then, walking through his fields or riding 
over to Mount Edgcumbe, a copy of Procopius, 
Olaus Magnus, Leo Africanus, or Pliny in his 
hand, and at night poring over some volume 
of English history : Matthew of Westminster, 
Roger of Hovedon, Polydore Virgil, or Holin- 
shed’s newly published Chronicles. Then for 
his lighter moments there were the Canterbury 
Tales and Surrey’s sonnets ; and, as the years 
passed, he found a new delight in the poetry of 
Spenser, Daniel, Shakespeare, and “ the 
miracle of our age, Sir Philip Sidney.” 

His public life followed the usual course of 
an Elizabethan country gentleman, the class 
on which devolved so much of Tudor adminis- 
tration. He was J.P., High Sheriff, and Member 
of Parliament by the time he was thirty, as 
member for Saltash being one of the forty-two 
who represented the tiny boroughs of Cornwall 
in the Parliament of 1584. In London he would 
meet his brother George, then on the threshold 
of a distinguished diplomatic career, his uncle 
Matthew, a master in chancery and the father 
of the poet Thomas Carew ; and there he would 
renew his friendship with the antiquary and 
historian, William Camden. For the last ten 
years Camden had been second master at 
Westminster School, and had devoted his 
vacations to a tour of the country in search of 
material for his great work, Britannia, a survey 
of the counties of England written in Latin. 
At this time, the winter of 1584, it must have 
been almost ready for the press, yet when it 
appeared in 1586 his account of Cornwall 
concluded with the note, “‘ Sed haec planius ... 
et non ad tenue elimat ”—‘‘ But Richard Carew 
of Antony will tell us more plainly and fully 
about these things, a man no less distinguished 
by his parentage than by his own virtue and 
learning, who is writing a full description of 
this region.” It is probable that Camden 
showed Carew his manuscript, and either per- 
suaded him to write a fuller account of Corn- 
wall or elicited the confession that he had 
already begun one. 

The Britannia was an immediate success ; 
and, in successive editions, Camden assured his 
readers that Carew was writing a more detailed 
account of Cornwall. Yet, even when the fourth 
was published in 1590, there was still no sign 
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of the work. It is true that the last years of the 
eighties would leave Carew little leisure for 
writing. In 1585 the twenty years’ war with 
Spain began, and as one of the deputy lieuten- 
ants he was responsible for the defence of 
Cornwall, which, sparsely populated and remote, 
became the most vulnerable part of Britain. 
But, after the defeat of the Armada, “ the 
Spanish floating Babel,” and when the war 
had receded into the background of everyday 
experience, there would come a time for more 
civilized pursuits. Still there was no sign ; 
and, instead of an account of Cornwall, there 
appeared in 1594 the first five cantos of Godfrey 
of Bulloigne, a translation of Tasso’s epic of 
the First Crusade, followed in the same year 
by The Examination of Men’s Wits. This was 
a translation, by way of the Italian, of a long 
treatise by the Spanish physician Juan de la 
Huarte, which Carew enlivened with caustic 
marginal comments as the author began art- 
fully to insinuate that his patron, Philip II, 
was a Christ-like figure, a perfectly tempered 
man. Then, in 1598, came A Herring’s Tail, a 
fantastic mock-heroic poem in which a snail 
attacks a weathercock on the topmost spire of 
Lars Porsena’s tomb, which Merlin had trans- 
ported to Tintagel. 

By this time, however, Camden appears to 
have seen a manuscript of the Survey ; for, in 
the slightly enlarged fifth edition of Britanmia, 
1594, he added to his note on Carew, “ whom 
I must needs acknowledge to have given me 
much light herein,” and also inserted a few 
lines about Antony, “‘ remarkable for its neat- 
ness and its saltwater pond, but above all for 
its owner, Richard Carew.” That the manu- 
script was in existence by the end of 1593 is 
supported by a statement of Christopher Hunt, 
the publisher of Godfrey of Bulloigne, who 
registered it in January, 1594. His edition was 
a surreptitious one, and when Carew pro- 
tested against the piracy, Hunt defended his 
action on the grounds that it would “ draw 
him to publish some of his many most excellent 
labours.” It can scarcely be doubted that one 
of these unpublished labours was the manu- 
script of the Survey. We know that the first 
version of the Survey was in manuscript form ; 
for, when the book was eventually published, 
Carew wrote in his preface, “When I first 
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The East Hundred, including Antony ; North is to the 
right, and the estuary that of the Tamar. From 
Norden’s Map of Cornwall, 1728 


composed this treatise, not minding that it 
should be published in print, I caused only 
certain written copies to be given to some of 
my friends, and put Prosopopoeia into the 
book’s mouth.” “ Prosopopoeia” was the 
preface to this manuscript version, which is 
itself supposed to be speaking : 


But, as a child of feeble force, 
I keep my father’s home, 

And, bashful at each stranger’s sight, 
Dare not abroad to roam, 


Save to his kin of nearest blood, 
Or friends of dearest price, 

Who, for his sake, not my desert, 
With welcome me entice. 


It looks, therefore, as though these “‘ written 
copies ”’ were given to his friends, one of whom 
would certainly be his “ particular kind friend 
Mr. Camden,” some time between 1590, when 
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Title-page of the Survey of Cornwall, 1602 


there is no mention in Britannia, and 1594, 
when Camden acknowledged his indebtedness. 
Almost certainly the date was soon after 1590 ; 
for by the beginning of 1594 Carew had trans- 
lated at least five, and probably all twenty, of 
the cantos of Godfrey of Bulloigne, and the three 
hundred pages of The Examination of Men’s 
Wits, so that when he went up to Westminster 
in the late autumn of 1597 as one of the 
members for Mitchell, the manuscript version 
had been in circulation for six or seven years. 
This, we may be sure, was not good enough for 
Camden, whose reputation was involved, and 
who was now a figure of national importance, 
the most distinguished of English historians 
and the recently appointed Clarenceux King- 
of-Arms. When he had told the readers of his 
Britannia that Carew was writing an account 








of Cornwall, the natural implication was that 
it would be printed, and he would lose no time 
in trying to overcome the author’s bashfulness, 
It may have been with this object in view that 
Camden and his pupil, Robert Cotton, intro- 
duced Carew to the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he was elected a member in 1598 ; and 
we can imagine the pressure that was brought 
to bear by that formidable gathering of scholars, 
An invitation to a meeting of the Society has 
survived, Carew being one of those summoned 
to the house of William Dethick, Garter King- 
of-Arms, on the afternoon of November 2nd, 
1598, to discuss the question of “‘ The Antiquity 
of Arms in England,” a subject that happily 
combined two of his greatest interests, history 
and heraldry. Then, in the following Novem- 
ber, he contributed a short paper on “ The 
Antiquity, Variety, and Etymology of Measur- 
ing Land in Cornwall,” in which he anticipated 
what he was soon to publish on the subject 
of Cornish agriculture and enclosure. It does 
not follow that he was present at either of these 
meetings ; for, if a member was unable to 
attend, he was expected to send a written con- 
tribution to the discussion. By this time Carew 
had capitulated, and agreed to publish: 
** Master Camden’s often mentioning this work, 
and my friends’ persuasions, have caused my 
determination to alter.” But the manuscript 
had been begun some fifteen years earlier ; 
and publication involved much revision and 
addition to bring it up to date. After 1598, 
therefore, despite a succession of national, 
domestic, and personal emergencies, he col- 
lected fresh information and rewrote the pages 
that were no longer accurate ; and, on April 
23rd, 1602, having brought his readers to the 
Land’s End, wrote, ‘‘ because we are arrived, 
I will heere sit mee downe and rest,” and put 
aside his pen. No manuscript of the Survey 
remains, either of the original version, of which 
there must have been at least a dozen copies, 
or of the revision for the press ; but, when the 
evidence has been pieced together, there 
remains little doubt that the book, as it was 
published in 1602, came into being substan- 
tially in the manner outlined above. Such a 
reconstruction explains the opening phrase of 
the dedication to Raleigh : “ This mine ill- 
husbanded Survey, long since begun, a great 
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while discontinued, lately reviewed, and now 
hastily finished” ; it also explains why pas- 
sages of no topical significance are more care- 
fully written and developed than those of the 
hasty revision, for they belong to the first 
version, which, as Carew tells us, could “ plead 
no heedless haste.” 

If by an historian we mean a scientific ex- 
plorer and interpreter of events, then Carew 
has but a slender claim to the title. Though 
there is a vein of scepticism in his credulity, 
he belongs to what may be called the pre- 
Polydore Virgilian school, arguing gravely that 
the wrestling match of Corineus, “ the first 
conqueror of this island,” with the giant 
Gogmagog is more likely to have taken place 
at Plymouth than at Dover ; and he admits that 
the great gap in his historical knowledge be- 
tween Sir Tristram and Sir John Nanfan con- 
victs him as an unworthy associate of the 
Society of Antiquaries. But, if Carew is not 
strictly a historian, he is the next best thing, 
an inspired chronicler ; and his book is vastly 
important as the second detailed county survey 
to be published—William Lambarde’s Per- 
ambulation of Kent being the first—raw material, 
garnered and arranged, for the historian of the 
Elizabethan Age. In the first part, we find an 
account of Cornish agriculture and fishing, 
the earliest to be written of the tin industry, a 
description of the people, their language— 
not over-accurate, for Carew was no Cornish 
scholar—and_recreations—including the only 
record of a performance of a gwary miracle, or 
miracle play—and a picture of the Cornish 
government, spiritual and temporal, civil and 
martial, as it was at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the whole seasoned with wit and leavened 
by anecdote and illustration. The second part 
treats of the topography and history of each of 
the nine hundreds of the county. He is in- 
formative about the Prayer Book Rebellion of 
1549, but how delightfully catholic was his 
interpretation of history is illustrated by the 
opening entries in his index, where between 
“Edgcumbe” and “Carew” is quaintly 
inserted, “‘ Richaurd Adams strange child- 
birth.” Carew was far more interested in 
people than in scenery: so that by “ topo- 
graphy” he means primarily the scene as 
modified by human hands—not Fowey Haven, 
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Title-page of a Herrings Tayle, 1598 


but Fowey Haven “ sparkled with ships” — 
while by “history” he commonly means 
archaeological speculation and the genealogy 
of the gentry. The book is full of sketches of 
his friends and relations—which in his day 
amounted to much the same thing ; and there 
we meet Carews and Coswarths, Arundells and 
Edgcumbes: William Treffry and young 
William Carnsew, both of whom read and 
criticized his manuscript : Sir Francis Godol- 
phin, the tin magnate who had much mining 
lore to impart, and a racy story of how he dealt 
with the Spanish raid on Penzance in ’95 : his 
dear neighbour Sir Anthony Rous, who sur- 
vived him by only four days, and a hundred 
more. Nor are the humbler folk forgotten : 
Edward Bone and his friend Kempe, the 
voluble deaf-mutes, John Romane, the short 





clownish grub who could carry an ox, and poor 
John Size who ate burning coals and candles. 
It is living history in the most vivid sense of 
the word. But above all, it is the portrait of 
Carew himself that emerges from the pages, 
shrewd, humorous, kindly, conscientious, 
modest, studious, but withal a most engaging 
gossip, a companion portrait to that in his son’s 
description : “so excellent for his virtues . . . 
a man in whom I ever found so much good and 
so little evil . . . so loving unto me and mine... 
His wisdom doth well appear in his writings, 
his conversation so full of sweetness as he was 
able to gain everybody’s affection. . .. So up- 
right in matters of justice that they raised a 
common proverb upon him, that he was the 
worst friend and the best enemy in all the 
country, because he would do no more than 
justice for the one, and no less for the other.” 
Despite his modest disclaimer, Carew was 
a considerable historian in so far as he had a 
wide knowledge of history, which he delighted 
to display in heraldic flourish and illustration ; 
yet his originality was as a chronicler of the 
contemporary scene. A historian, however, is 
more than a scientific sifter of events ; he is also 
an artist who puts them into words ; and this 
second essential quality of the complete his- 
torian Carew possessed in a pre-eminent degree. 
One of the great merits of his style is its range, 
its variety, which he would have ascribed not to 
his own genius but to that of the language he 
had learned by nature and loved so much better 
than all those he had acquired by art : “ The 
long words that we borrow, being intermingled 
with the short of our own store, make up a 
perfect harmony, by culling from out which 
mixture (with judgment) you may frame your 
speech according to the matter you must work 
on, majestical, pleasant, delicate or manly, 
more or less, in what sort you please.” As an 
example of his “ pleasant speech,” there is his 
description of rats : 
Of all maner vermine, Cornish houses are most 
festred with Rats, a brood very hurtfull for 
deuouring of meat, clothes, and writings by day ; 
and alike cumbersome through their crying and 
ratling, while they daunce their gallop gallyards 
in the roofs at night. 
From the humorous frenzy of this rhythm he 
could climb to the elegiac cadences of his com- 
ment on the death of Sir John Arundell : 





So Cambises lighted on Ecbatana in Egypt, and 
Alexander Epirot on Acheros in Italy, to bring 
them to their end. So Philip of Macedon, and 
Atis the sonne of Croesus, found a chariot in a 
swords hilt, and an Iron poynted weapon at the 
hunting of a Boar, to delude their preventive 
wearinesse. So Amilcar supped in Siracusa, & 
the Prince of Wales ware a crown thorow Cheap- 
side, in another sort and sense than they imagined, 
or desired. And so Pope Gerebert, and our King 
Henry the fourth travailed no farther, for meeting 
their fatal Hierusalem, than the one to a Chappell 
in Rome, the other to a chamber in Westminster, 


It is one of the loveliest passages in Elizabethan 
prose. 

Carew does not seem to have visited London 
again after the publication of the Survey, 
His brother George wrote that the Society of 
Antiquaries was likely to receive an establish- 
ment and extraordinary favour under the 
patronage of the Queen : but such hopes were 
shattered by her death ; and, soon after his 
accession, James I, scenting political aims in its 
activities, brought the meetings to an end. 
Carew did not know this when he wrote to Sir 
Robert Cotton in April, 1605 : “I pray you 
give me leave to impart unto you my grief that 
my so remote dwelling depriveth me of your 
sweet and respected Antiquarian Society.” He 
goes on to express his delight in the newly 
published Remains of Camden, and concludes 
with the earnest hope that he will continue his 
researches into the derivation of English names, 
to the great enrichment of our language. He 
felt so strongly about this that he wrote to 
Camden himself, a letter that was published 
as an essay on The Excellency of the English 
Tongue in the second edition of the Remains, 
1614. It is one of the most important critical 
essays of the period, a not unworthy pendant 
to Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, which no doubt 
partly inspired it. After demonstrating the 
expressiveness and easiness of English, two 
essential qualities in any language, he goes on 
to consider its delights ; first its copiousness, 
its fabulous wealth of words, and then, like 
Lear turning to Cordelia—‘‘ Now our joy; 
Although the last, not least ”—he begins his 
peroration : “I come now to the last and 
sweetest point of the sweetness of our tongue,” 
which concludes with one of the earliest tributes 
to Shakespeare, and one of the noblest to his 
idol, Sir Philip Sidney. It is a fitting and 
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Trexice, the residence of Carew’s father-in-law 


eloquent close to his literary career ; for such 
it virtually was. 

Yet Carew was thinking of a second edition 
of the Survey, “ not so much for the enlarging 
it,” he wrote to Camden in May, 1606, as for 
the correcting of errors in the heraldry, about 
which Camden had advised him. “ And if I 
wist where to find Mr. Norden,” he concludes, 
“I would fain have his map of our shire.” 
John Norden was at the time finishing his 
Description of Cornwall, part of his Speculum 
Britanniae, a series of illustrated county surveys ; 
but he failed to find a patron for his Cornwall, 
which remained unpublished until 1728. 
When it appeared there were ten maps, one of 


the county as a whole, and one of each of the 
hundreds. There was also a note on Carew : 


Antony, called East Antonye, the howse of a 
worthye gentleman called Mr. Richard Carew, 
whose learninge and deligence hath browghte 
fourth verie memorable thinges of his Natiue 
Countrie in Historye, and published it. The 
howse is profitablye and pleasantly seated : 
Below this howse, vpon the Creeke of the Sea, 
he hathe verie arteficially contryved a ponde of 
Salte water, and that stored with muche and greate 
varietye of good Sea-fishe. 


Nothing came of Carew’s proposed revision of 
the Survey. Perhaps he was too ill to carry 
through so great a labour. 

When he finished the book in 1602, he was 
only forty-six ; but his last words, “ I will here 





sit me down and rest,” although they have a 
half humorous intention, are not without pathos, 
for he was by then a sick man. There is no 
hint of illness in the Survey, no trace of com- 
plaint ; yet Richard tells us that in 1601 “‘ my 
father (himself having been a ward) was desir- 
ous to see me married before I was 21, fearing 
by reason of his often sickness he should have 
died before I was of full age, albeit I wanted 
not a quarter of a year.” There is, therefore, 
a sombre significance in the addition that Carew 
made to the account of his family : , 

Richard, lately wedded to Bridget, daughter of 
John Chudleigh, of Ashton, in Devon.” 

Richard also tells us that his father was never 
very strong—as his portrait at Antony House 
certainly suggests—that he was “ continually 
subject unto a very great cough during his 
life’ “much troubled a long time with a 
rupture,” and “subject unto the stone.” 
Then came the final affliction, the effect of his 
too much reading and study, as his sight began 
slowly to fail him. During the two years of his 
total blindness his devoted family read aloud 
to him, and he composed a metrical version 
of the Psalms and a little treatise “to suffer 
that great loss with patience.” He was sixty 
when the film was removed and “the light 
appeared suddenly with such a glory (for the 
day was fair and the sun shined bright)” ; 
and we can imagine him in his last years, frail 
but cheerful, rejoicing after his long darkness 
in the solace of his books, and in the old 
delights of his fishful pond. He retained his 
interest in affairs to the last. He was concerned 
with the colonization of America—there is a 
fascinating glimpse of his being consulted by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges of the Plymouth Com- 
pany about the proposed form of government 
for Maine—and, through Sir Ferdinando’s 
protégé, the poet John Dunbar, he corre- 


NOTE 
There is no detailed Life of Carew, and the best short account is 


that by A. L. R 


today. Survey of 





owse in his Tudor Cornwall. Godfrey of Bulloigne was 
reprinted by A. B. Grosart (50 copies) in 1881. 
Men’s Wits went through four editions, the last in 1616. A Herring’s 
Tail (1598) has never been reprinted, and only three copies are known 
Cornwall was reprinted in 1723, 1769 and 1811, 
the last edition having notes by Thomas Tonkin. The author’s own 
study of Richard Carew of Antony is to be published in May. 
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sponded with Sir Henry Spelman, who tried 
vainly to revive the Society of Antiquaries. 

The end came in November 1620, as des- 
cribed by Richard. “ God gave him such q 
death as he often told me he desired ; for he 
would say, he would willingly be sick a little 
before he died, that he might learn thereby the 
better to leave the world. And so he was ; for 
the Saturday morning which was before the 
Monday on which he departed, when he came 
down from his chamber he told me, ‘ This last 
night hath been with me as the first was of my 
last great sickness ; I think I have turned a 
thousand times in my bed.’ . . . The third day 
after his sickness, when we all little thought he 
had been so near his end, because that morning 
he rose out of his bed and came down into the 
hall, and sate there a good while among his 
company, and from thence about three of the 
clock went up into his study, and there in the 
remotest place thereof, being at his prayers, 
as we guessed by divers circumstances (his 
usual hour being come, and having before set 
aside his hat), and as we think being on his 
knees, for they were folded under him when he 
fell down and died ; and after he was dead, yet 
retained that natural cheerful countenance he 
ever showed his friends whiles he was alive. 
And after his death I found these verses written 
with his own hand, among the papers he had 
in the pocket of his hose, and I think they were 
the last he ever made : 


Full thirteen fives of years I toiling have o’erpast, 

And in the fourteenth weari’d entred am at last: 

Whiles rocks, sands, storms and leaks to take my 
bark away 

By dangers, sickness, troubles, sorrows did essay : 

And yet arrived I am not at the port of death, 

The port to everlasting life that openeth. 

My time uncertain, certain Lord, long cannot be, 

ba best to me’s unknown, and only known to | 
thee. 

O, by repentance and amendment grant that I 

May live still in thy fear, and in thy favour die.” 
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Historical Sources—V 





The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 


By Laurence Dopson 


The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
in England was established in 1908, with the object 
of making and publishing a survey of all monuments 
in existence before the end of the reign of Queen 
Anne and still surviving—the term monuments 
applying in the widest sense to include structures of 
every kind. There are separate Commissions for 
Wales and Scotland. 

The first volume produced by the English Com- 
mission appeared in 1910 and dealt with Hertford- 
shire. It was shortly followed by Buckinghamshire. 
The Inventories finally assumed their present form 
with the first volume in the Essex series (1916). 
Subsequent Inventories, published up to the outbreak 
of the Second World War, dealt with the historical 
monuments of Herefordshire, London, Middlesex, 
the City of Oxford, and Westmorland, and brought 
the total to nineteen volumes. An important change 
came in 1946 when a new Warrant was issued, 
extending the scope of the Royal Commission’s work, 
so that now its investigations cover monuments 
erected since 1714. The first Inventory under the 
more comprehensive arrangements is that on West 
Dorset (H.M.S.O., 333 pp., 63s.), which, to mark the 
event, has as its frontispiece a photograph of an 
admirable statue in Over Compton Church of a 
Dorsetshire squire named Robert Goodden, who 
died in 1828. Another illustration, of the central 
crossing in Melplash Church, near Bridport, is a 
remarkable example (1846) of good imitation 
Romanesque. Had it not been for the new Warrant, 
the Inventory would not have included a house at 
Lyme Regis called Belmont, once occupied by 
Eleanor Coade, and which has external decorations 
of Coade stone, still as sharp-featured as when they 
were erected more than a century and a-half ago. 
(Coade stone was a special compound the secret of 
which died with Miss Coade : the South Bank lion, 
which, at the late King’s request, was saved when the 
brewery was demolished for the Festival of Britain 
Exhibition, was made of Coade stone.) The inclusion 
of a selection of eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century material not only makes the Inventories 
more complete. It also brings the Commission’s 
volumes into contact with modern sociological and 
economic research. Thus, the Report on Cam- 
bridge, which should be ready in 1954, will include 
a survey of the development of the city’s suburbs 
and slums. Rate books, enclosure acts, and, in 
Particular, early advertisements in the local news- 
Papers are being studied so as to obtain a reasonably 
complete picture. 

The work of the Commission has been further 
enlarged by the change in emphasis in pre-history 
studies, as exemplified in the new interest in early 
cultivations. In East Dorset, in the neighbourhood 
of Cerne Abbas and Piddletrenthide, a chequer- 

card pattern on the slopes of the hills is clearly 
discernible. This is the remains of the Celtic field 
systems. The Commission’s survey for inclusion 
in the East Dorset volume is thus a laborious under- 
taking. For though aerial photography is useful, 


examination on ground level is also essential. It is 
hoped thereby to bring to light important new facts 
about the relationship of the fields to the prehistoric 
settlements. 

No monument is included in an Inventory unless 
it has been visited. The Commission has a staff of 
investigators who survey each property. They take 
photographs for record purposes, prepare plans, and 
write a description. This is edited by the Editor 
of the volumes and is circulated to the Commis- 
sioners, who are chosen from the leading scholars in 
various fields. In a case of difficulty, the Com- 
missioner particularly interested in a given subject 
will himself visit the monument. The final result, 
therefore, is the product of investigation on the site 
and of careful scholarship. One of the functions of 
the Commission, as set out in the first Warrant of 
1908, is the listing of monuments considered cf par- 
ticular importance and recommended as specially 
worthy of preservation. These lists are printed in the 
Reports. Under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1946, planning authorities have had to compile 
a list of buildings of historical value, for planning 
purposes. The town and country planners, how- 
ever, are largely concerned with the exterior eleva- 
tion ; the Commission is interested also in the inside 
and fittings. Finally, it should be explained that the 
Royal Commission is distinct from the Ancient 
Monuments Inspectorate of the Ministry of Works, 
the duty of which is to protect ancient monuments 
scheduled under statute and take care of monu- 
ments belonging to the State. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


The Inventories of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments are invaluable for antiquarians, local historians, 
students of architectural history, and also economic historian. 
The monuments are described in alphabetical order of parishes, 
the text being divided into sections—Roman monuments and 
earthworks, English ecclesiastical monuments, English secular 
monuments, and earthworks and megalithic monuments. At 
the ens of each volume are sectional prefaces which serve 
to guide the scholar to the more important examples described. 
Church plate is listed, because it is protected by statute (in 
general, these are the only movable objects included). As men- 
tioned, the printed descriptions are extracted from the reports 
of the Commission’s investigators. These initial reports are 
sometimes fuller, especially in respect of illustration, than the 
printed account, and they are open for reference by students at 
the Commission’s headquarters. They are the uncorrected 
surveys, and do not include the revisions made by the Com- 
missioners, but they can be useful to the student. The photo- 
graphs, both those taken by the investigators and the ones 
specially photographed by the photographic section for publica- 
von, are ultimately transferred to the National Buildings Record 
collection, where they are available for students ; there are 
2,000 prints in connection with the West Dorset survey alone. 
A notable feature of the Commission’s volumes is the very 
full index, the whole being designed as a work of reference. For 
example, a person making a — study of the iconography of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary can look up under “‘ Mary the Virgin, 
Saint” in the latest Inventory and find a complete list of the 
statues and other representations in the area, together with all 
the dedications to the saint. f 3 

The author gratefully acknowledges the kind assistance of 
the Secretary and Editor of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England). 
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SAMUEL GURNEY of Overend Gurney 
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English Banking 


The Fathers | 
of 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE PRIVATE BANKERS 


The big branch banks of today have 
their origins largely in_ the numerous 
private banking partnerships, founded 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


T HAS BEEN SAID—not perhaps without some 
[ reson English banks are loved by 

none but respected by all. A study in social 
psychology might possibly reveal why a 
banker’s charges are often more strongly 
resented than those of a solicitor or an estate 
agent ; but the reasons for the respect in which 
banks are held are sufficiently clear. The banks 
are strong, and their credit is. unquestioned ; 
the failure of one of the big banks today is 
inconceivable. How they gained their strength, 
and within how recent a period, is a matter 
of record ; yet, despite the banks’ own pride in 
it, the history of banking in this country is a 
little known and specialist study. An important 
aspect is the story of the private bankers, the | 
men who founded banking in England—a!most, : 
one is tempted to say, discovered it—and 
nurtured it through its earlier phases, to see it 
pass eventually into other keeping. The 
transition from individual enterprise to the 
work of the great combine is a development that 
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Receipt Note from Sir Richard Hoare, 1671 


has been repeated in all parts of our social and 
industrial history during the last hundred 
years ; but there is a particular interest in the 
detailed account of how this came about for 
each profession—especially in the study of 
banking, since the private roots of the great 
joint-stock banks have played a very consider- 
able part in establishing the soundness of their 
public reputation. 

Three hundred years ago, there was nothing 
in England that we now should recognize as a 
bank. The earliest roots of the business, of 
course, reach much farther back, and the 
Lombard Street of those days had already its 
name and historic associations ; but the gold- 
smiths, who were the progenitors of the modern 
banks, were only beginning, in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, to appreciate how 
useful to everyone concerned might be the 
lending out of a proportion of the money en- 
trusted to them. The goldsmiths, that is, in 
London. In the provinces, a very small number 





of other traders were beginning to experiment 
along similar lines—the Gurneys of Norwich, 
for instance, claim three hundred years of 
banking business, built up, in the first place, 
as an adjunct to their trade in wool. Provincial 
banking developed very much more slowly 
than banking in London—naturally enough, 
since London in the seventeenth century, even 
more unquestionably than today, was the finan- 
cial centre of the country. But by the early 
1700’s, the business was recognizably in being 
—the deposit of money, its lending and its 
transfer. 

Even here we are dealing in anachronisms. 
The “ money ” of these early bankers was not 
necessarily, or even principally, the currency 
that the word implies to us. The valuables 
deposited with them, notably in the earliest 
days, were largely gold or plate, and the resem- 
blance between their business and that of the 
pawnbrokers was often close. The fundamental 
discovery of the bankers was that not all 
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A Child’s Bank Note, 1730 


depositors would call for their deposits at 
once ; a proportion of the valuables deposited 
could therefore be freely used by the banker. 
It was discovered also that, if the credit of the 
banker was good—and his credit was the 
foundation of all banking—his receipts for 
deposits would pass from hand to hand very 
much like currency itself. These “‘ bank notes,” 
as they were soon to be called, might circulate 
for appreciable periods of time before they 
were presented back to the banker by some 
later holder who wanted to convert them into 
coin. This simple mechanism helped the 
banker to expand his business. More important, 
although almost incidentally, it did a great deal, 
through its enlargement-of the currency, to 
meet the needs of an expanding business world. 

Concurrently with the introduction of the 
bank note, the seventeenth-century banker was 
becoming increasingly expert in handling the 
bill of exchange. The bill, in one form and 
another, has a history longer than banking as 
we know it; but, as the art of banking 
developed, it was natural that the bill business 
should largely fall to men so obviously well 
equipped to deal with such transactions. The 
discount, or purchase, of bills of exchange is, 





of course, itself a form of lending ; and as the 
years went by it became one of the main func- 
tions of the banker. 

From this time onwards, banking obviously 
called for considerable acumen and specialized 
knowledge. The question had to be answered 
from day to day : how much can I afford to 
have out, in direct loans, in discounts, or in my 
banknotes, on the foundation of the tangible 
assets in my strong-room ? That question is 
as fundamental to banking today as it was then ; 
but whereas there is now an accumulated fund 
of traditional experience to draw upon, the 
first bankers had to work empirically, by trial 
and many errors. 

In the very early days of the new business, 
another development took place which was 
eventually to prove of tremendous importance, 
although for many years its full possibilities 
were undreamed of. A customer could with- 
draw his money on demand. Alternatively, he 
could send a messenger with a note authorizing 
him to bring away such and such an amount. 
What more natural than that this instruction to 
the banker should one day become an order 
authorizing the payment to a named third party, 
to whom the customer owed money ? The 
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A cheque drawn on Messrs. Coutts by 
Sir Francis Chantrey, 1832 


cheque, as we know it today, has hardly changed 
in form since the earliest specimens known to 
us ; and those specimens date from the same 
formative years of the late-seventeenth and 
early-eighteenth centuries. The fact that the 
cheque later became associated—though “ con- 
fused ” is perhaps a better word—with the bill 
of exchange was to cause many complications 
in the law of banking ; but in origin it was, as 
it remains in essence, a very simple and 
straightforward document. 

This period saw the establishment of names 
that are still with us. Martins Bank, for instance, 
now the sixth in size of the Big Six banks, claim 
a link with Sir Thomas Gresham, from whom 
they took the grasshopper which is now their 
sign, and the name of Martin itself was known 
among the London goldsmiths as early as 1558. 
Their banking history in Lombard Street has 
been continuous until the present day ; in 
1918, when they amalgamated with the Bank 
of Liverpool, a merger which made Martins 
an important North Country business, the 
grasshopper remained ; and when the cumber- 
some title “The Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins” came to be shortened, it was the 
mame with the long tradition that survived. 
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A name at least as well known, which has come 
down through two centuries, is that of Coutts. 
In 1775, the first Coutts became associated 
with a banking business that was already sixty 
years old ; and, throughout the firm’s history, 
their business, although geographically res- 
tricted, has been perhaps the most distinguished 
of any bank in the country—Coutts claim to 
have been the bankers to every sovereign from 
George III onwards. They now have a close 
link with the National Provincial Bank ; but 
there is little fear that formal absorption will 
ever destroy so honoured a name. 

The almost accidental establishment of the 
Bank of England in 1694, to help finance the 
war with France, at first provided no more 
than a new competitor to the private bankers 
already in business ; it was only through the 
years that the Bank was to become the bankers’ 
banker, and the country’s central bank. Its 
close association with the Government, how- 
ever, soon gave rise to a piece of legislation that 
was to have a profound effect on the later 
growth of banking in England. In 1707, the 
Government of the day recognized its indebted- 
“ness to the struggling young Bank of England 
by enacting that no other partnership of more 








Coutts Ltd. 
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Coutts’ Bank when it was at No. §9 Strand (1739-1904) 


than six bankers might issue banknotes. As it 
was then generally held that banking was 
impossible without the right to issue notes, 
the Act prevented the establishment of bigger 
banks as effectively as if it had expressly banned 
them. It thus ensured that the eighteenth 
century, which in Scotland was to see the strong 
growth of the joint-stock banks, should in 
England be the golden age of the private banker. 
An association even of six bankers was really, 
of course, a joint-stock enterprise ; but the 
distinction between the small partnerships and 
the much larger firms which were possible 
north of the Border is historically a convenient 
one. For the main characteristic of the early 
bankers was that they were “ private.” They 
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stood in relation to the joint-stock banks of 
Scotland, and of the next century in England, 
as the one-man shop stands to the multiple 
store. Restriction to six partners prevented 
the spreading of risk over more than a very 
limited area ; the private banker was thus 
rooted in his own district, and although there 
was nothing to stop him from opening branches 
—and, indeed, many were opened—he did not, 
in practice, look more than a few miles from 
his banking hall. 

Nevertheless, there was cooperation between 
bank and bank, and especially between bank 
and “London agent ”’—the London banker 
through whom the country bank conducted its 
central business. Through the London agent, 
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the country banker was in touch with the dis- 
count market and the Bank of England ; and 
from the London agent he drew cash when he 
needed it. The pipe-line so provided, by which 
districts with surplus investment capital could 
supply those with little capital but large indus- 
trial potential, was of prime importance to the 
country’s industrial development. Capital 
flowed through the pipe-line ; and through it, 
on occasion, panic also flowed. When con- 
fidence broke, the extensive reliance of the 
country banker on his London agent caused 
provincial “ runs ” to spread to London. But, 
pending the development of a nation-wide 
network, the system was essential ; and it is 
interesting to see its parallel today in such 
countries as the United States, which have 
scarcely developed branch-banking. The 
concentration of a banking business in one dis- 
trict means that the local slump hits the banker 
hard. But there were advantages also in work- 
ing within one comparatively small neighbour- 
hood. The private banker knew his customer 
more intimately than the branch manager can 
know him now : his whole interest, and liveli- 
hood, depended upon his sound assessment of 
his customer, who, for his part, did not have to 
ask a strange and impersonal Board of Directors 
in London for help. He asked, instead, a man 
whom he had known all his life and who could 
appreciate every aspect of his needs. 

Then, as now, it was essential to achieve 
the correct balance between the extreme 
opposite courses of keeping a pound in the till 
for every pound owing to the public—a profit- 
less way of business—and finding in the till, 
one day, insufficient funds to meet a sudden 
demand. Today, the till in Manchester can be 
called in aid of the till in Newcastle ; and, in 
practice, it is known that the Government 
would not allow a “ run ” of any dimensions to 
develop. In the private banks, the position was 
quite otherwise ; a great judgment was required, 
and, by the very nature of a system individualis- 
tic to the core, it was often far to seek. When 
butcher, baker and candlestick-maker could 
become bankers too—and times of prosperity 
tempted them into the business in large 
numbers — sound financial principles were 
sometimes lacking. This might mean little 
danger until a time of strain came ; then the 
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THOMAS COUTTS, 1735-1822 


fall of one bank would often involve other and 
sounder concerns. “ In quiet times,” Sir John 
Clapham tells us, “ from 1816 to 1824 less than 
2 per cent of [the issuing banks] broke yearly ; 
but, in the troubles of 1816, 6 per cent had gone, 
and for the two years 1825-6 the percentage 
would rise to more than 10.” To modern eyes, 
perhaps the most startling point in this state- 
ment is the calm acceptance of 2 per cent as 
the normal average of bank failure. This is to 
step forward into the nineteenth century, when 
the pace had quickened. The eighteenth 
century had its financial crises and bank 
failures ; but by and large the banking system 
was sufficiently well adapted to the needs of 
the time. Certainly many of the great names 
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Hoare’s Bank in Fleet Street before 1829 


of our banking history were established in that 
period ; and just after the end of the century we 
find the London Directory listing, among many 
others, Parr & Co. of .Warrington (now a part 
of the Westminster Bank), the Gurneys of 
Norwich (now Barclays), and Taylor and 
Lloyd of Birmingham. In London, the names 
tumbled over one another, among them 
Barclays themselves, in Lombard Street, Glyn, 
Mills, Hallifax & Co., in Birchin Lane, Goslings 
and Sharpe, in Fleet Street, and Hoares, their 
near neighbours. 

It was a little earlier than this that one of 
the immortal banking firms was pictured, the 
Tellson’s of A Tale of Two Cities. “ After 
bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy with 
a weak rattle in its throat, you fell into Tellson’s 
down two steps, and came to your senses in a 
miserable little shop, with two little counters, 
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where the oldest of men made your cheque 
shake as if the wind rustled it... .” The 
picture is not a flattering one ; a more truly 
typical banker of fiction is the Ovington of 
Stanley Weyman : a new man, shrewd, making 
his way against the aristocracy’s distrust of the 
parvenu, honest, competent, and with vision 
into the bargain. Ovington’s Bank contains an 
admirable invocation of the banking scene of 
the 1830’s—and it has, too, a good description 
of a local panic, in which circumstances could 
force even a sound banker to close his doors. 
In our own generation, we find it hard to grasp 
what the collapse of a bank meant in days 
when security for a lifetime’s savings could be 
found only in a hoard of gold, which might 
easily be stolen, or in an almost complete 
dependence on another man’s integrity and 
acumen. 
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The sound bankers were always the majority, 
and their high reputations were well earned. 
In considering private bankers as a class, 
we must not over-emphasize the “ candle- 
stick-maker ” element among them ; for the 
substantial majority were nearer to the Child 
and Coutts level. In the nature of things, it 
could hardly have been otherwise, since the 
essence of banking is credit, and credit cannot 
be created out of nothing. Many, perhaps 
most, of the great bankers developed their 
banks out of other trades ; but this meant that 
they had first proved their business ability in 
other fields and thereby acquired a reputation 
for soundness and sagacity. Their fellow 
citizens did not trust them until they had 
shown themselves worthy of trust. Not all of 
them, it is true, were as successful in their new 
business of banking as they had been in their 
earlier trades ; but many of them were, for 
many of them had the particular talents, the 
combination of caution and enterprise and 
the great understanding of character, that 
banking demands. The business of such men 
prospered. 

The nineteenth century saw the end of 
leisure. The Industrial Revolution called 
urgently for ever greater concentrations of 
capital and ever more extensive banking 
facilities. One of the symptoms of the changing 
age was the adoption of deposit banking, the 
banking with cheque book and credit slip that 
we know today. The London bankers were the 
first to appreciate, as they observed the increas- 
ing strength in London of the Bank of England 
note, that note-issue was not essential to a 
profitable banking business. In the country, 
the Bank of England note had no such near- 
monopoly ; but there also deposit banking 
spread. Closer links developed, too, between 
bankers in neighbouring towns, and helped a 
little to meet the dangers of localized risk ; 
there were also bankers of a notably expan- 
sionist bent who opened associated banks over 
wide areas. One such was Vincent Stuckey, 
the most famous private banker of his time, 
who dominated Somerset and Gloucestershire, 
and whose note-issue was the largest in the 
country except only the Bank of England’s. 
He was, incidentally, the uncle of one more 
famous than himself—Walter Bagehot, who 
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obtained his knowledge of practical finance in 
the management of Stuckey’s Bank. In the 
meantime, there was a growing agitation for 
bigger banks—joint-stock banks—and in 1826 
partnerships of more than six were at last 
permitted. They might issue notes only if they 
had no branch office within sixty miles of 
London—this was to protect the Bank of 
England’s “ monopoly.” But that was a small 
matter ; and within eight years some thirty- 
four provincial joint-stock banks had been 
opened, in the face of natural opposition from 
the private bankers. From those, at least, of 
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conservative views : Vincent Stuckey was not 
one of them, and in the very year of the Act, 
1826, he turned his own bank into a new-style 
joint-stock concern. 

Size did not necessarily mean strength ; 
and for many years to come the new joint- 
stock banks were to share in the record of 
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failures—it did not follow that a large number 
of partners could manage a bank, or delegate 
its management, more efficiently than the 
six, or fewer, of the private banks. But it did 
become possible for branches to be opened 
over ever wider areas, and for risk to be spread 
more widely. The forebodings of the older 
school were prophetic: from 1826 onwards 
their power waned. In 1844 they had a tem- 
porary respite, when legislation was passed 
putting great difficulties in the way of opening 
new joint-stock banks. This Act was repealed, 
however, in 1857 ; and when, five years later, 
limited liability became possible in banking, 
the movement towards the formation of great 
modern banks grew irresistibly. The pattern 
is that of much of the rest of British industry 
at the time. The need was for larger and 
stronger concerns, with resources beyond the 
imagining of half a century before ; and though 
a modern observer may regret the passing of 
that old, individualistic order, it is not easy to 
suggest an alternative course that would have 
risen to the occasion. 

In 1844, there was also passed a more 
important Act, the Bank Charter Act, which 
included far-reaching provisions not relative 
to the present discussion, but which also laid 
down that no new bank, of whatever size, could 
in future issue notes. Moreover, any amalgama- 
tion or absorption which increased the number 
of partners in a business to more than six was 
to result in the loss of existing note-issues ; 
this meant, of course, that every successive 
move towards the creation of today’s great 
banks involved a further reduction in the 
number of note-issuing banks. The days were 
gone when the note-issue was considered an 
essential of banking practice ; but it was to 
take much longer than anyone in 1844 expected 
before the last of the existing issues was 
abolished, for this did not occur until 1921, 
when the Somerset bank, Fox, Fowler and Co., 
was absorbed by Lloyds Bank. 

In the last hundred years, the private banks 
have virtually disappeared. In 1833, there were 
over 700 banks in the country, the vast majority 
of the old private kind ; by 1920, after the 
stresses of the first world war had brought about 
the last great series of amalgamations, there 
were nineteen, having among them nearly 8,000 








branches. The tale of expansion and amalgama- 
tion told by these figures cannot be regarded 
as one of failure for the private banks ; their 
influence throughout this period was very great. 
The new “ big business ” of banking had per- 
force to model itself largely, in banking practice 
and in standards of conduct, on the example of 
the. private bankers: there were plenty of 
critics to point to any falling away from the 
service they had been accustomed to ; and, 
however inevitable the change may now appear 
to have been, it was no more welcome to the 
conservative majority of the customers than 
any other drastic change. The last word, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, may 
be said to have rested with the private 
banks. 

Their stories, and the stories of their unions 
and eventual absorptions, are preserved in the 
histories of our present banks, all of which 
share, in greater or less degrees, in the historical 
development from goldsmith to branch 
manager. The Midland, the National Pro- 
vincial, and the Westminster Banks were joint- 
stock from the start ; but all three absorbed 
many private banks, as well as other joint-stock 
banks ; and sometimes the absorption was at 
second hand as well. Stuckey’s Bank, for 
example—already, as we have seen, itself con- 
verted into joint-stock form—was taken in by 
Parrs in 1909 ; and, nine years later, Parrs 
became part of the Westminster. Lloyds Bank 
is nearer to the original “private” stock. 
Taylor and Lloyd set up as Birmingham’s first 
bank in 1765, and built up a substantial busi- 
ness in the Midlands before they first became 
a limited company, in 1865, and in 1884 moved 
to London. They, too, were to absorb many 
other banks, both private and joint-stock alike 
— “Capital and Counties” probably still 
survives on some of their windows—but in 
their case, as in Martins, it was the private 
name that survived. And in Barclays we find 
still stronger links with the past—so much so 
that Barclays’ history may be taken as the 
epitome of private banking. Their origin is 
different from that of the other banks in that 
they came late into the field as a joint-stock 
limited company, and were formed, in 1896, 
not by the absorption of a smaller by a larger 
concern, but by the amalgamation of twenty 
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private bankers. With the exception of Goslings 
of Fleet Street, these were all closely allied 
Quaker family businesses—the Barclays and 
Bevans of Lombard Street, the Gurneys and 
Birkbecks of Norwich, the Backhouses of 
Darlington, the Tukes of Saffron Walden ; 
they were all still strong and flourishing, despite 
the unfriendly chill that was putting so many 
private banks out of business ; and their 
voluntary union made them yet stronger. The 
particular interest of the new Barclay and 
Company Limited, from our present point of 
view, is that far from seeking the centralized 
control that was the aim of their competitors, 
they deliberately attempted to minimize the 
effects of amalgamation. The bank started on 
its new career with as many local head offices 
as there had been private banks, and in each 
presided, as local directors, the partners who 
had presided there before. This might have 
been no more than a gesture to a dying tradi- 
tion ; but it has proved otherwise, for after 
Barclays had later, in the final series of amal- 
gamations, absorbed two large joint-stock banks 
of purely “ limited ” tradition, they introduced 
in the new members the same system of decen- 
tralization, creating the new local head offices 
wherever necessary. It may be added that all 
the names mentioned above, as having been 
concerned in the merger of 1896, are still 
actively represented in the bank today. 

In a survey as rapid as this, little more can 
be hoped for than hints at what has been a 
great tradition, and little enough can be shown 
of the contribution made by the private bankers 
to the life of their time. It may be said that they 
worked out the English technique of banking 
in the seventeenth century, and ably developed 
it during the eighteenth and nineteenth. To 
estimate how much of the present shape of 
English banking is the result of their moulding 
would call for a technical study which might 
be out of place here ; but, even within the 
framework of this article, one may suggest 
that the long years in which banker and 
customer became used to the private tradition 
have done much to create the atmosphere of 
friendliness and trust that prevails between 
the modern banker and his customer. The great 
branch banks of today would hardly have been 
the same without their private forebears. 
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DESCARTES from the portrait by Franz Hals, in the Louvre 


By J. W. N. WATKINS 


The great individualist thinkers of the 17th century had a profound 
effect upon the development of modern Europe. 


seventeenth-century Europe from the 

South and from the North. From Italy, 
from the drawings of Leonardo and the pages 
of Machiavelli, came the unmistakable picture 
of Renaissance man, passionate, strong and 
cunning. From Germany, from the turmoil of 
Luther’s emotional theology, came the idea of 
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the supreme authority of inward conviction : 
the old outward authority of the visible church 
was to melt beneath the glare of the inner light 
which purifies the heart and illumines the mind 
of a member of the invisible church of true 
believers. And then, combining with the 
intoxicating aesthetic and religious individualism 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, came 
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from both Italy and Germany, from Galileo 
and Kepler, the new individualism of inde- 
pendent scientific enquiry. Here, a new power 
of the human mind was brilliantly manifested, 
the power of dissolving the commonsense, 
surface-view of the world, and of ordering 
and relating a mass of far-flung phenomena by 
detecting the simple and universal principles 
which silently govern them. 

There was no disparity between expressions 
of individuality in seventeenth-century thought 
and in seventeenth-century behaviour. In the 
new capitalist organizations, in the Protestant 
movements which had sprung up throughout 
Europe, and above all in the political struggles 
of the age, the scene is dominated by the 
energetic and resourceful individual who tries, 
with varying success, to subordinate his en- 
vironment to his will. Never was there such 
confidence in first principles and in man’s 
power to implement them. Putney, in 1647, 
presents the unheard-of spectacle of common 
soldiers—Buff-Coat, Bedfordshire Man, and 
the rest—roughly laying down constitutional 
principles with the intention of erecting a new 
system of national government upon them. 
Clashes of principle gave rise to struggles which 
were fierce and unrelenting. If Strafford went 
to the block, it was because Pym outmatched 
him in decisiveness and organizing power. 
John Lilburne, towards the end of a career 
which had brought him into collision with 
every arbitrary and intolerant authority in 
England, from the Star Chamber (which fined 
him £500 and awarded him, for symmetry’s 
sake, 500 lashes) to Cromwell (who eventually 
imprisoned him for life)—Lilburne’s presence 
could unnerve the authorities and make the 
soldiers they sent to arrest him shrink back in 
fear. With a shrewd insight into his ambitious 
contemporaries, Hobbes depicted man as a 
proud and restless egoist, striving for success 
after success. 

Political successes in the seventeenth century 
were actually rare, and overshadowed by spec- 
tacular disasters, as they were in fifth century 
Athens. Yet men believed, as they did in 
Athens, and perhaps by a similar revulsion from 
events, that politics was a field thoroughly 
amenable to human control. It was not God, 
they felt, nor the sweep of history, which deter- 
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mines social events, but those individuals who 
decisively seize the levers of control. 

True, this doctrine was challenged by men 
who feared it. Bossuet, for instance, asserted 
that human events are part of a plan unknown 
to their immediate authors, a plan of historical 
development conceived by God Who uses men 
as His unwitting agents. But Bossuet was a 
royalist and a Catholic divine, in conscious 
Opposition to seventeenth-century rationalism 
and Protestant individualism. It is also true 
that a central tenet of Calvinism, the version of 
Christianity which inspired so much strenuous 
political activity in the seventeenth century, 
was the doctrine that men’s wills and human 
events are pre-destined (this being the logical 
counterpart of the doctrine that God is omni- 
potent and acts according to His inscrutable 
will). But just as no good Marxian determinist 
waits passively on events, so no good Puritan 
supposed that the omnipotence of God in any 
way relieved the elect of the duty of zealous 
activity on God’s behalf. Signs of divine inter- 
ference merely encouraged him along his course 
of action. Thus, in the seventeenth century, 
men believed, on the whole, that the direction 
of human affairs was a responsibility they were 
ready to undertake, either as sovereign indivi- 
duals or as God’s delegates. 

“ Knowledge is power.” In saying this, 
Bacon and Hobbes were coining a motto for 
their age of ambitious construction.! Known 
causes can be manipulated to produce desired 
effects. Scientific understanding allows human 
control and artifice to replace divine Providence 
and “ the wisdom of Nature.” But how reliable 
is science ? What are the limits of human 
understanding ? These questions naturally 
become acute in the seventeenth century. They 
were answered, on the whole, with triumphant 
confidence : a man may come to understand his 
world by a proper use of the internal authori- 
ties of his own natural reason and sense, and 
without recourse to external authorities. St. 
Augustine had held that two such disparate 
things as a physical object and a mental per- 
ception of it could only be united by divine 
mediation. But now it was asserted that a 

1 Spinoza, it is true, took a different course, 
asserting that knowledge means calm contemplation 


of necessity ; but this author of a “‘ hideous hypo- 
thesis ’”’ was more hated than understood. 
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HOBBES. From an engraving of a 
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man may stand face to face with the Book of 
Nature, and decipher it unaided. He cannot 
compare with God in the extent of his know- 
ledge, said Galileo, for God knows everything 
by a single intuition ; but man can know some 
fragments ‘of truth with a certainty equalling 
God’s. 

The old authorities (still enthroned in 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity) are now 
in exile. Hobbes, in the Leviathan, refers to 
them only in contemptuous asides. Bacon and 
Descartes demand that the whole enterprise of 
understanding the world be commenced afresh 
by minds purged of inherited beliefs. Even the 
authority of the Bible is impaired. Hooker 
himself had pointed out that the Bible is not, 
by itself, sufficient, since it has to be dis- 
tinguished from apocryphal books by human 
judgment—the thin end of a wedge driven home 
by that uncomfortable extremist, Spinoza, who 
inferred from the need to judge the authority 
of the Bible as a whole the need to judge the 
validity of its various contents, and by rigorous 
standards of logical consistency, scientific pos- 
sibility, and of the reliability of witnesses. 
Spinoza carried out this programme with 
devastating thoroughness. 

The rise of the authority of personal judg- 
ment was accelerated by the conflict between 
those two great institutional authorities, Rome 
and Geneva. In their attempts to convert they 
had to appeal, argue, persuade ; and in doing 
this (as rational theologians like Hales and 
Chillingworth were quick to point out) they 
were tacitly conceding that the final arbiter 
must be, not the Church, but the reason and 
conscience of the sovereign individual to whom 
they appealed. The philosophic basis of tolera- 
tion had been laid. 

Political authority, too, was, if not impaired, 
at any rate seen differently. The old cloak of 
divine sanction was wearing threadbare, and 
through it men were beginning to discern a 
utilitarian mechanism for the promotion of 
peace and prosperity—a very important mech- 
anism, no doubt, but nevertheless a human 
contrivance, open to inspection and, if need be, 
radical overhaul. In the sixteenth century 
Melanchton had argued that, since the essential 
feature of the State is the right to inflict capital 
punishment, and since this solemn right can- 
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not be humanly authorized, it, and the whole 
authority of the State, must derive from God. 
A hundred years later, Hobbes, the classic 
exponent of the overwhelming need for un- 
divided political authority, inferred that, since 
men voluntarily create and sustain the State 
for their own preservation, they can never be 
obliged to give away their lives to it. 

The achievements of men like Kepler, 
Galileo and Huyghens had convinced their 
successors that their own generation, or even 
one of its outstanding members, could finally 
unveil the invisible structure of the universe ; 
and the achievement of Newton convinced his 
contemporaries that this task was all but done. 
The physical world, however, was by no means 
the only world which the seventeenth century 
felt able to conquer swiftly and thoroughly. 
The social world, the moral world, the religious 
world, and the mental world, were all dis- 
membered, laid out for inspection, and con- 
fidently reconstructed. 

Harrington claimed to have pin-pointed the 
two basic sociological principles which deter- 
mine the structure and functioning of a society. 
Hobbes claimed to have created a brand-new, 
rigorous, social science, using Galileo’s method, 
and doing for the body politic what Galileo 
had done for falling bodies and Harvey for the 
human body. Grotius claimed to have dis- 
cerned and defined a system of natural laws of 
right conduct which would be equally valid if 
—perish the thought !—God did not exist. 
Natural law, he said, is logically prior to God’s 
will ; and being also independent of empirical 
fact (since what is does not determine what 
ought to be), its status is the same as that of 
Euclidean geometry. Both are timelessly true 
systems of self-evident axioms and demons- 
trable conclusions, and both can be known by 
the same faculty. Thus sentiment, custom and 
authority were swept aside to make way for the 
triumphant young God of human reason in the 
realm of morality as elsewhere. 

Even religion was affected. Audacious 
seventeenth-century deists claimed that man 
need not depend on ambiguous authority and 
ecclesiastical tradition for his conception of 
God ; he can arrive at a direct knowledge of 
religious truth by using his own natural reason. 
Some deists, like Lord Herbert, announced 
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that the correct method is to pare away all local 
and historical accretions from contemporary 
versions of Christianity (a religion with a local 
and historical origin), until only their common 
core remains. Others, like Descartes, attempted 
logical proofs of God’s existence. To Pascal, 
all this was gross intellectual impiety. Man’s 
situation, he said, should inspire tearful com- 
passion, not jaunty self-confidence, for it is not 
triumphant but desperate ; man is torn by 
terrible contradictions, glimpsing holiness at 
the moment of guilty sin ; the mediocrity of his 
finite mind prohibits him from understanding 
either the infinitely small or the infinitely great; 
he can, therefore, attain God only by allowing 
himself to be led humbly to Him by that in- 
finitely patient and gentle mediator, Jesus 
Christ. 

The men against whom Pascal pitted himself 
were not, he considered, merely intellectually 
arrogant ; worse, they were self-consciously 
arrogant. They not only took an extraverted 
delight in rationally reconstructing the physical, 
the social, and even the moral and religious 
worlds outside themselves; they also took an 
introverted delight in examining the rational 
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faculty itself. Human reason had begun to 
investigate itself—after all, an age which had 
discovered the nature of the circulation of the 
blood should be able to discover the nature of 
the operations of the mind. Behind this desire 
to understand the mind was the desire to raise 
it to a new pitch of efficiency. 

To seventeenth-century thinkers, under- 
standing a complex system meant understand- 
ing how it is formed from its elementary con- 
stituents and principles. The idea of indivisible 
elements runs through all spheres of seven- 
teenth-century thinking—in metaphysics it is 
the “‘ monad,” in physics the “ atom,” and in 
politics the “ individual.” All seventeenth- 
century psychology pre-supposes “ mental 
atoms,” such as a sensation, an image, a clear 
and distinct idea, an act of will. Thus, seven- 
teenth-century psychology aims at being a 
sort of chemistry of the mind, breaking com- 
plicated psychological states into simple 
elements, announcing the supposed laws of 
association which these elements obey when 
they coalesce, and so “ explaining” the sup- 
posed formation of beliefs and motivation of 
behaviour. 

The underlying aim of the seventeenth- 
century philosophers who worked at the ques- 
tion, “‘ How.does the mind work ?” was to 
evolve a method by which men could acquire 
new and certain knowledge. (They had to 
acquire knowledge of the true method without 
its assistance : one final piece of undisciplined 
creation was to make undisciplined thinking a 
thing of the past. Hence, they regarded their 
discovery of a method as a decisive turning 
point in the evolution of the human mind. It 
was for them to light the torch ; their successors 
would carry it forward.) The seventeenth 
century is the great age of philosophic recipes 
for acquiring knowledge, of works with titles 
like Novum Organum* (Bacon), Discourse on 
Method (Descartes), The Improvement of the 
Understanding (Spinoza). Leibnitz invents a 
* Logic of Invention,” and Newton lays down 
“Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy.” All this 
is inspired by the desire to free the human mind 
from the tutelage of superstition and custom 
and inherited belief, and to submit it to the 
rational tutelage of rules of its own invention. 


2 i.e., “ The New Instrument.” 




















So great was men’s confidence in human reason 
that they gave it the task of supervising its own 
development. 

Almost alone, Pascal attacked this irreligious 
belief in human self-sufficiency by striking at 
its foundation : human reason, he insisted, is a 
broken reed bent hither and thither by the 
swirls of imagination, by sickness, by fear and 
self-interest. But his cri de coeur was only an 
eloquent testimony to the march of ideas which 
it could not deflect. As Kant said later, “‘ Dare 
to know !” was the motto of the age. Men 
were still exhilarated by their intellectual con- 
quests. They had not yet begun to be unnerved 
by them. They not only dared to know ; they 
dared to act, to build, to take control. This 
emphasis on human initiative raised to a new 
level of seriousness and urgency such questions 
as : “ What precipitates human action ? What 
is human will ? Is it free or determined ? If 
determined, is it orientated teleologically to- 
wards future goals, or causally by antecedent 
events, or by God’s interference ?” Protestant 
Europe in the seventeenth century was divided 
into two main camps, the followers of Calvin 
and the followers of Arminius. These two 
groups differed on a whole range of issues, 
from their conceptions of God and authority 
to their attitudes to bishops and sinners ; but 
the issue on which they joined battle was the 
issue of free-will versus determinism. Hobbes 
and Spinoza are the first philosophers since 
Democritus in ancient Greece to work out full- 
fledged theories of universal determinism. But 
while they believed that human nature is, like 
everything else, determined, they also believed 
that acts of will may occupy a decisive place in 
causal sequences, and that men can, by a col- 
lective act of will, create order out of chaos, 
civilization out of barbarism. Harrington, to- 
wards the end of the period of drastic and un- 
successful political experimentation known as 
the Interregnum, hoped that the republican 
democracy for which he had drafted a detailed 
blue-print could be speedily instituted by one 
strong man.* 


’ That is, by Cromwell, who, when this duty was 
discharged, was to retire to a country house and take 
no more part in politics. This idea had the rare merit 
of making Cromwell laugh. What he had got by the 
_— he snorted, he would not quit for a little paper 
shot. 
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PASCAL, from an engraving in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


The belief that men can consciously create 
large-scale organization where previously there 
was none, or where previous organization has 
disintegrated, was not peculiar to Hobbes, 
Spinoza and Harrington. Almost all seven- 
teenth-century political thinkers operate with 
the idea of a “ social contract,” an idea which 
implies that men can agree upon and establish 
the form of society under which they are pre- 
pared to live. Leibnitz manifested the same 
belief in rational and voluntary creation in 
another sphere when he set out to build a new 
universal language to replace the old Jingua 
franca of medieval Christendom which writers 
were increasingly forsaking for the vernacular 
—a tendency which reflected in the realm of 
letters what had already happened in the realm 
of politics, namely, the emergency of self-— 
conscious nation-states, whose belligerent 
rivalries inspired Grotius and Pufendorf to 
create a new, rational and universal (or 
“ natural”) system of international law to 
replace the old system of customary and private 
and ecclesiastical law which had moderated 








relations between members of the now defunct 
Holy Roman Empire. 

All this vigorous self-confidence and crea- 
tiveness is fully manifested in seventeenth- 
century politics. This is the age of strong 
executive governments, of Strafford and Crom- 
well, Richelieu and Colbert, who work through 
efficient bureaucracies in an attempt to weld the 
country into a powerful nation-state, to dis- 
cipline it and to impress religious conformity 
upon it. And in foreign policy, where executive 
government is least inhibited by existing laws 
and traditional practices and social inertia, the 
idea of political contrivance and manipulation 

' found free expression—in congresses, alliances, 
dynastic marriages, in short, in a series of 
diplomatic experiments, some of which misfire 
and lead to wars. And these are won, in this 
rationalist age, not by aristocratic amateurs, but 
by a Cromwell or a Blake or a Gustavus 
Adolphus, middle class professionals who 


turned warfare into something approximating to 
applied science. 

In the sheer number of its men of genius 
the seventeenth century is rivalled only by 
ancient Greece. Moreover, these men enjoyed, 
almost without exception, a superb mastery of 
language—there is, for example, the fine 
lucidity of Descartes, the vivid imagery of 
Jeremy Taylor, the terse pungency of Hobbes. 
They were provoked by religious crisis and 
political strifet and by passionate curiosity ; 
and to follow their responses is a disturbing 
and exciting experience. 


* Some men found the strife too much to bear. 
Viscount Falkland, who had made his beautiful 
home at Great Tew the home of calm philosophy in 
England, was one. As the Civil War wore on, hold- 
ing out only the prospect of either Puritan or Epis- 
copalian intolerance, his manner changed—he became 
careless in his dress, could not sleep, spoke abruptly 
and disjointedly. Finally, he rode out towards the 
Roundhead soldiers in order to be slain. His muddied 
body was discovered afterwards. 





HISTORICAL 
March 13, 1848 


CALENDAR 


THE FALL OF METTERNICH 


For forty years Metternich had been Chancellor of 
the Austrian Empire. His consistent policy was to 
hold in check the revolutionary spirit which, since 
the overthrow of the ancien régime in France, had 
spread through western Europe. To maintain 
stability, which in the minds of most European rulers 
meant the continuance of absolute rule, was his chief 
object. To this end, Metternich sought to keep 
intact the Quadruple Alliance with Britain, Prussia 
and Russia ; when this broke down after the triumph 
of the Whigs in England, he continued to exercise a 
dominant influence over the rulers of Prussia and 
Russia, and the German Confederation was through- 
out controlled from Vienna. Internal reforms were 
discountenanced, and within the Austrian Empire 
the ancien régime was fully in force. But the revolu- 
tion in France had induced a state of mental restless- 
ness, and the old Empire was disintegrating. Met- 
ternich was alarmed by the failure of the attempt at 
constitutional monarchy in France and the revolu- 
tion which ushered in the Citizen Monarchy and 
middle-class rule. He was even more disturbed by 
the nationalism which triumphed in Belgium in 
1830 and which caused disturbances in Italy and 
elsewhere ; for the Austrian Empire was itself com- 
posed of many different national elements, German, 
Slav, Magyar—and since 1815—Italian. Met- 
ternich’s policy of playing off these elements against 
one another could not long continue in a Europe 
beset by liberal, nationalist and revolutionary ideas. 
Nationalism was no longer merely an appeal for 
delivery from a foreign invader, as it had been in 
1813 ; it had become identified with the demand 
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for democratic, or at least representative, govern- 
ment. Intellectual discontents, however, will not of 
themselves bring about a revolution. A spur is 
needed, and in the Empire it was provided by 
economic difficulties. The feudal organization of 
Austrian (and particularly Magyar) society could 
not withstand the impact of industrial changes. The 
commercial classes might clamour for greater 
administrative and intellectual freedom, but the 
peasants demanded revolutionary measures that 
would put an end to the feudal restraints they F d 
borne so long. 

It was little wonder that the revolution brought 
about by the Liberals and the Socialist workers of 
Paris in the spring of 1848 should find imitators in 
Austria. Led by the Viennese students, a riot broke 
out in the capital on March 14th. Demands were put 
forward for freedom of the press, liberty of speech 
and religion, and for representative institutions. The 
Estates of Lower Austria went into session and the 
dismissal of the Chancellor was called for. The 
Emperor yielded, and Metternich sought exile in 
England. The government was powerless for the 
moment to resist the mob and its leaders, who 
formed themselves into a Committee for the defence 
of Popular Rights, and two months later the Emperor 
fled. Throughout the Empire revolutions broke out ; 
but as in France, the popular party lacked resolute 
leaders and organized force. The loyalty of the 
armed forces in 1848 was sufficient to restore 
Imperial authority, but the established order had 
suffered a blow from which it never recovered. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHEN COMRADES FALL OUT 


TITO SPEAKS. By Vladimir Dedijer. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 21s.) 

Mr. Vladimir Dedijer is an Old Comrade 
who does not give the impression of having 
read Livy, but he does take one leaf out of that 
bourgeois author, namely, the creation of the 
Legend : comsecrare origines suas et ad deos 
referre auctores ‘Tito’s imperturbability, 
authority, humanity, above all, his complete and 
invariable rightness—all the attributes of the 
Communist superman are faithfully depicted. 
What makes it worse for the serious reader is 
that Dedijer is a thoroughly bad writer, 
repetitive, melodramatic, over-assertive, lack- 
ing respect for facts. He commits the stylistic 
error of obtruding himself in the first person, 
so that one often has to sort out Tito’s utter- 
ances from Dedijer’s. 

Yet Tito’s personality surmounts the handi- 
caps. Whenever he really is allowed to speak, 
the book comes to life. This emerges most 
clearly in the contrast between the first section, 
dealing with Tito’s childhood and early 
struggles, and the last, which is Dedijer’s 
idealized and syrupy account of the Legend’s 
private life. “ Tito began to laugh. He has a 
profound sense of humour...” “ Tito does 
not want to appear a fan of this team, because 
.. . Tito would not like to hurt the feelings of 


the fans of other teams...” “ Tito has a 
great respect for the game laws. He never 
shoots outside the season...” And so on, 


ad nauseam. Part One, on the other hand, 
draws largely on Tito’s own words and we get 
a curiously clear and moving picture of the 
peasant child, Josip Broz, in his beautiful native 
village of Kumrovec in Northemn Croatia, 
leading a fairly hard life, more through the 
improvidence of a drunken father than through 
unavoidable poverty. The youth, ambitious 
to escape to the standing of a skilled artisan, 
is also human, with his passion for good clothes 
and his refusal to be bullied. Afterwards, there 
is the First World War, in which Tito became 
an Austrian N.C.O. and spent five years in 
Russia as a prisoner and later as a volunteer in 
the Red International Guard. From then on 


’ Sanctifying one’s origins and tracing one’s 
ancestors back to the gods. 


he was a full-blown Communist, spending the 
inter-war years organizing revolution, when 
not in prison, or reporting to Moscow for 
training and instructions. 

Of the section dealing with the last war, the 
less said the better. Many Yugoslavs have 
never been to sea, and could not be expected 
to understand the wider strategy of the war. 
But Dedijer should know better. In 1943, the 
R.A.F. flew him out to Cairo, where his life 
was saved in a British military hospital, and 
he spent nine months outside Yugoslavia. 
Later he was in the United States, and he 
speaks English (or rather American) fluently. 
Yet he writes as though Yugoslavia were the 
major front (apart from that of the sacred Red 
Army), and as though all Anglo-American 
resources ought to have been devoted to it as 
first priority. He shows a strong anti-British 
bias—his reproaches are all for the British 
(who, after all, gave Tito 90 per cent of the sup- 
port he received from outside) ; he tries, 
wherever possible, to transfer credits to the 
Americans, and he even implies that the British, 
for some subtle and unstated reasons, were 
blocking aid from the Americans to the 
Yugoslav Partisans. When he describes the 
arrival of the Soviet Military Mission, he writes 
as though they came under their own steam. 
This is what he says : “ In the last stage .. . 
the planes were unable to land . . . so the Soviet 
Military Mission transferred to gliders.” Actu- 
ally, the operation was supervised by the British, 
and the gliders were Horsas, which the R.A.F. 
had to produce because the Head of the Mis- 
sion would trust neither his person nor his 
valuable stock of vodka to the hazards of 
parachutes. 

The most interesting and illuminating part 
of the book is that on the break with Stalin. 
Apart from the refreshing worm’s-eye glimpses 
of Stalin, we find clearly reflected the clash 
between Stalin’s will to dominate completely 
all his satellites and the fierce, egocentric, 
nationalistic independence of the Yugoslavs. 
Stalin’s attempts to gain a stranglehold on the 
country by integrating it into the eastern bloc, 
by forming joint-stock companies, and by 
infiltrating the government with his N.K.V.D. 
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agents are well described. Tito found that his 
grandiose plans for industrialization were blocked 
because Stalin saw Yugoslavia as a colonial source 
of raw materials. The final spark was struck when 
Stalin deprecated the Yugoslav war effort. “‘ The 
national liberation movement,” he wrote, “ was in 
the throes of a severe crisis until the Soviet Army 
came to the help of the Yugoslav people, routed the 
German forces of occupation, and thus created the 
conditions indispensable to the coming to power of 
the Communist Party.” This was too much. The 
Yugoslav Communists were prepared to believe that 
the Soviet Army won the war on all fronts, including 
the Japanese, but one part of the war not even Stalin 
must lay claim to have won was the Yugoslav cam- 
paign. The Yugoslav Communist Party stood or fell 
by its claim to national leadership in the war. That 
is why Dedijer has to distort the events of March 
27th, 1941, belittle the British war effort, insinuate 
that Britain was trying to appease the Germans in 
1941, travesty Mihailovi¢ and his Cetniks, and ignore 
the opposition, which languished in prison by the 
hundred thousand. Despite exaggerations, this 
national leadership was a fact, and Stalin could not 
have done anything more clumsy than deny it at the 
moment when he was seeking to drive a wedge 
between the Communist Party and Tito. 

Tito was head and shoulders above his colleagues, 
with no conceivable rival. He had fought off the 
Russian security police, and his own secret police, 
the U.D.B.A. (whom Dedijer describes as though 
they were a branch of the Y.M.C.A.), knew their 
business. The anti-Communist majority in Yugo- 
slavia was more violently anti-Cominform than anti- 
Tito. Jupiter’s thunderbolt bounced off. The 
British, who had been double-crossed by Tito in 
1944, were nevertheless prepared to play. Perhaps 
it is a faint stirring of conscience about this fact 
which animates the anti-British bias of the book. 
However that may be, the book gives a fascinating 
account of a decisive moment in contemporary 
history, and it should be of great interest to students 
of Yugoslav and Cominform politics alike. 

G. H. GRETTON. 


IMPENITENT VICTORIAN 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PRIME MINISTERS. By 
Algernon Cecil. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
These essays, which discuss the relations of Queen 

Victoria with her ten Prime Ministers, are written in 

a rich and elaborate style, which, to use the language 

of their distinguished author, is none the worse for 

the fact that it is no longer fashionable. There are 
many fine and memorable phrases and much subtle 
and delightful writing, particularly in the essays on 

Lord: Rosebery and Lord Salisbury, but there are 

also unfortunately many threadbare anecdotes and 

well-worn clichés. Only seldom, and then from an 
oblique angle, do we discover new facets of the 
nineteenth century : much recent research has passed 

Mr. Cecil completely by ; in these pages we rest not 

uncomfortably on the, often great, standard bio- 

graphies, which contain sufficient facts and ideas to 
sustain a whole range of books of this kind. 

At least we would rest there not uncomfortably, 
did not Mr. Cecil prod us incessantly with his own 
value-judgments. He is anxious throughout to con- 
front the twentieth century—tawdry, treacherous and 
turbulent—with the nineteenth century, an age of 
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justice, liberty and reason. Looking backwards 
unashamedly he sees “ the rugged grandeur of our 
present stage and the size of our contemporary 
actors ”’ “ replaced by smiling scenery and statesmen 
equal to their situation.”” Very conscious of such a 
contrast of setting, it is not surprising that he believes 
that “‘ the peculiar ethos of the Victorian era must be 
sought in its marked antithesis to much that passes 
current today.” A less nostalgic writer might draw 
a more cautious comparison and search for con- 
tinuities rather than for contrasts. The modern 
historian who is interested in the nineteenth century, 
does not wish to escape into it : he wishes to under- 
stand it. While he will be grateful for the privilege 
of listening to Mr. Cecil’s Victorian “ prejudices,” 
he will not himself in turn be quite so provocatively 
dogmatic about the present or quite so gracefully 
selective about the past. If Mr. Cecil can take pride 
in being sceptical about the twentieth century, may 
not a modern historian be just a little sceptical about 
Mr. Cecil’s picture of high politics in nineteenth ? 

The foundations of nineteenth-century order and 
freedom depended upon a variety of influences, of 
which that of personality was only one. Similarly 
twentieth-century “ decline” is a complex pheno- 
menon : it could not have been prevented by the 
Marquis of Salisbury miraculously living, with his 
full powers unimpaired, for another twenty years. 
It is not true that the “ stupendous, staggering 
changes ”’ of the last fifty years “ can be shown to be 
very largely the consequence of abandoning Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy and substituting for it an 
unsubstantial, vagrant cosmopolitanism attended by 
ill-considered tributes to nationality.” It is equally 
untrue to dismiss twentieth-century public finance 
as mere spoliation, “‘ robbing the rich to give to the 
poor,” or to hold Harcourt and Lloyd George as 
personally responsible for it. 


Historians do not usually indulge in an unpro- 
ductive war of the centuries unless they are offered a 
fair casus belli. Mr. Cecil’s book provides one : he 
delights in being provocative and in setting out his 
facts and opinions in martial array. It is unfortunate 
perhaps, when he is so well prepared, that the days 
are gone when serious historians of the nineteenth 
century tried to score points against the Queen or her 
distinguished statesmen. Historians have more 
useful tasks to perform—to examine, for instance, 
the emergence of modern political parties, almost a 
forgotten factor in Mr. Cecil’s nineteenth century, 
or to unravel the utilitarian influence on English 
history, an influence which to Mr. Cecil was merely 
that of “‘ an alien body needing only time to expel 
it.” The growth of political parties altered the whole 
balance of the constitution and changed the position 
of the Prime Minister in relation to the Crown : the 
Benthamite influence helped to reshape the adminis- 
tration and to change the position of the Prime 
Minister in relation to the Departments. It was not 
merely the extension of the suffrage, about which 
Mr. Cecil writes with vigour and interest, that 
changed the conditions of nineteenth century govern- 
ment: it was the parallel constitutional changes, 
which even a writer like Lecky could not clearly 
foresee. 

Mr. Cecil is most convincing when he writes of 
people he knew or of whom he has heard much. His 
essay on Rosebery is brilliantly conceived and 
accomplished, but he is not very happy with either 
Gladstone or Disraeli. He writes sensitively of 
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Just reprinted in the “* Great Lives ’’ Series at 5/- 


Queen Elizabeth I 


by CHARLES WILLIAMS 


The Elizabethan age was one of expansion, 
experiment, adventure, exhilaration in every 
department of our country’s affairs ; credit is 
perhaps not always given as readily as it should 
be to the central, enigmatic, but entirely human 
figure of the Queen herself, who declared that 
she put the love of her people “ above all 
earthly treasure’ and was thus able to carry 
them with her in every great crisis of her 
glorious 45-year reign. Charles Williams’ 
masterly short biography matches the brilliance 
of his subject. 

** Without ever straying from the paths of 
historical sobriety, it conveys, more effectively 
than many more pretentious volumes, a sense 
of the significance of the Elizabethan age and 
the elusive fascination of its central figure.’’— 
Observer. ‘‘ A really sympathetic Elizabeth 
who is yet convincing.”"—New Statesman. 
Portrait frontispiece. 144 pages. Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
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Gladstone’s religious views, but because he does not 
like nationalism, he does not do full justice to the part 
played by either. Italy or Ireland in the development 
of Gladstone’s political personality. He does not 
stress, as the Hammonds have stressed it, the fact 
that the Irish question to Gladstone was a moral 
question and not a question of political and economic 
theory or of party tactics. He does not examine in 
his essay on Disraeli the relationship between what 
Disraeli said in his novels and what he did in his 
ministries : he takes the novels at their face-value, 
“the fantastic glitter of dubious gems” and all. 
Moving back in time he is inadequate on Palmerston 
and sketchy on Peel, though interesting on both 
Melbourne and the Queen, and fascinating in a short 
account of his father. Some of the general points are 
extremely stimulating : the Whigs, he argues, lost 
ground in the course of the nineteenth century 
because “‘ they were tenacious at once of their social 
privileges and their political philanthrophy : they 
wanted to be perennially eminent and at the same 
time perpetually benevolent.” The difficulty was 
obvious enough. “ The contents of every purse are 
eventually extended, and a long series of beaux 
gestes and electoral benefactions will exhaust the 
finest inheritance.” 

Such revealing comments make one regret that 
Mr. Cecil did not choose to write a book of essays 
discussing not persons but ideas and influences. 
The biographies impose too severe a discipline. On 
several occasions the little summaries of personal 
biographies at the beginning of each of the essays are 
seriously wrong and not always in conformity with 
what is said in the essays themselves. Mr. Cecil is 
liveliest and most effective when he stands firm and 
maintains the mood of his introduction. “ This is 
not just a book about Victorians . . . but emphatically 
a book by a Victorian, one of that rapidly diminishing 
species.” It is a measure of the strength of his 
provocative pungency, when he speaks as a Victorian, 
that we feel bound to take even his marginal com- 
ments seriously. The lights will really go out when 
the vocal Victorians are with us no more. 

ASA BRIGGS. 


AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE 


THE WYNNE DIARIES. Edited by Anne Fremantle. 
(Oxford University Press, The World’s Classics. 
7s. 6d.) 

Betsey Wynne’s father disliked England, pre- 
ferring to live in Germany amid a castleful of French 
émigrés. This presented his four daughters with a 
problem. Disliking the French, would they be 
reduced to marrying Germans ? Luckily for Betsey, 
the eldest, a trivial quarrel sent Mr. Wynne off in 
dudgeon to Florence in 1796, when she was 17. A 
timorous man, he was soon on the move again, for 
the French had crossed the Po. ‘“‘ The deuced 
French make such progress that we fear to have 
their visit here . . . it would be vastly disagreeable,” 
wrote Betsy. Papa threatened a return to Germany, 
but the family retired instead to Leghorn, where 
they found all in confusion, and were immediately 
taken aboard the frigate Inconstant. Her Captain, 
Thomas Fremantle, was most obliging : “‘ he pleases 
me more than any man I have yet seen,” wrote 
Betsey. Unfortunately, they only stayed on the 
Inconstant one day ; the next, they were on board 
the Achilles, bound in convoy for Corsica: “ Papa 
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. .. Sadly afraid of the Privateers . .. Mamma sick,” 
and Betsy “ doing nothing but eat and drink to 
prevent my being so.” 

Captain Fremantle rejoined them off Corsica and 
they were soon back on the Inconstant. Obliging as 
ever, ‘Fremantle entertained them with a ball and 
held out hopes of being able to take them to England. 
Instead, he was despatched, with the Wynnes still 
on board, to take Elba, supported by his friend, 
Commodore Nelson. When they set sail again, the 
Inconstant ran aground, and Betsey was delighted. 
“IT cannot bear the idea of leaving this excellent 
man ... Why don’t he keep us with him ?” But 
Captain Fremantle did not commit himself ; ‘“ he 
says an imprudent match at present would be his 
ruin.” The Wynnes joined the fleet at Toulon ; 
Captain Fremantle was sent off to Algiers, and 
Betsey’s troubles really began. Kissed and quizzed 
by Sir John Jervis, she was more seriously pursued 
by the captain of the ship they were on. This, at all 
costs, had to be concealed from Papa, for though he 
had encouraged the penniless Fremantle, he would 
be sure to favour “ this grey-headed gallant.” The 
Wynnes’ hopes of returning to England by way of 
Gibraltar were finally crushed by the outbreak of war 
with Spain ; they returned to Elba and thence to 
Naples. 

Meanwhile, Fremantle had reappeared, but, 
Eugenia Wynne reported, “‘ he seems to be perfectly 
cool on a certain point and I believe that indifference 
has taken the place of what he felt at first.” From 
Fremantle’s own diary we know that his affair with 
Betsey had by no means interrupted his usual 
amusements. ‘“‘I cant say I have on the whole 
behaved very well,” he wrote, but soon after the die 
was cast. On January roth, 1797, he proposed in 
form, and two days later they were married in Naples 
from Lady Hamilton’s house. They were a happy 
couple. When Fremantle “took too much” 
champagne, “‘my Betsey was uncommonly good 
humoured about it.” “‘ He assured me he was tipsey,” 
Betsey reported, “‘ but I found him perfectly sober.” 
Wher her husband was at sea, Betsey settled in 
England and managed their joint affairs with 
admirable competence. Her parents had died, and, 
between frequent babies, she was responsible for the 
care and marrying of her three young sisters, who 
proved a trying charge : even the equable Fremantle 
finally lost his temper. But Betsey kept her head, 
and they were all eventually married, after vicissitudes 
worthy of Fanny Burney’s heroines. Betsey was 
always busy. She visited London for parties and the 
play and, when at home, saw a good deal of her 
husband’s friend and patron, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his family. At Stowe she met an old 
acquaintance, the exiled Louis XVIII of France : 
“He recollected having seen me at Verona and [said] 
I was sa plus ancienne connaissance ici.” Meanwhile 
she always found time to send her husband news of 
the children, and sometimes an item of gossip : 
“Lady Nelson is suing for a separate maintenance. 
I have no patience with her husband, at his age and 
such a cripple to play the fool with Lady Hamilton.” 

It was a long time since she had been married 
from Lady Hamilton’s house. Her husband was now 
an Admiral ; that ‘‘ treacherous monster,” Bona- 
parte, was safely on his way to St. Helena, and the 
Fremantles were setting off for France to see their 
old friend, the King, triumphantly reinstated. Next 
year, Fremande was given command in _ the 
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The series of conducted tours arranged 
for the 1953 season is varied and 
comprehensive :— 

1. South Lincolnshire. April 8—April 16. 
Leader: Mr. F. W. Brooks, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

2. Wiltshire Downs. April 15—April 21. 
Leader : Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burne, 
p.s.o., and Mr. J. P. Ferris. 

3. South Wales. June 24—July 3. 

Leader : Mr. A. J. Richard, M.A. 
4. East Cheshire and South Lancashire. 
August 10—August 14. 
Leader : Mr. J. Salmon, B.A., F.S.A. 

5. Somerset. August 11—August 19. 
Leader : Mrs. D. P. Dobson-Hinton, 
M.A., LITT.D., F.S.A., J.P. 

6. Southern Holiand. August 20—August 

31. 
Leader: Mr. J. Pelham Maitland, 
M.B.E., F.S.A., and Mr. J. Salmon, 
B.A., F.S.A. 

7. Warwick. A walking tour in August. 
Leader : Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burne, 
D.S.O. 

8. The South Cotswolds. September 7— 

September 12. 
Leader : Mr. J. Salmon B.A. F.S.A. 
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Mediterranean, and Betsey set up housekeeping 
with her family on his flagship. No doubt she was 
busy once more with matrimonial plans for her 
numerous daughters when, in 1819, disaster struck 
her with the sudden death of ‘‘ my dearest and ever 
to be deplored Husband.” ‘ The weather has 
continued horrid,” she writes, “and my poor 
Girls cannot even walk out, and look wretched.” 

It is a pity that this most engaging book is not 
more thoroughly edited ; notes on the many per- 
sonages mentioned would add greatly to its value. 

JANE AIKEN. 


CHATHAM. 
7s. 6d.) 
In March, 1952, Dr. Plumb contributed an article 

on Chatham to History Today’s series on British 

Prime Ministers. This “ Brief Life,’ which is 

admirable as a whole, though it bears occasional 

signs of hasty composition, amplifies the themes that 

Dr. Plumb then outlined, and makes good use of 

material in the Chatsworth, Townshend, Chol- 

mondley and Harrowby papers, as well as of the 
sources employed in the detailed biographies by 

Basil Williams (1915) and Brian Tunstall (1938). 
Of all the great Britisn Prime Ministers, Chatham 

surely had the strangest career. Grandson of a cele- 
brated nabob, who made a fortune, remarkably 
large, even for those days, during his Governship of 
Madras, William Pitt was early marked out for 
political place and power. Yet eleven years of virulent 
opposition went by before he gained his first official 
post as Paymaster-General of the Forces in 1746. 
For nine years he held this office, astonishing his 
contemporaries by resolutely refusing to enrich 
himself from the funds that passed through his hands. 
Instead, he devoted himself to the combined military 
and commercial studies that enabled him, when he 
became Secretary of State and effective Prime 
Minister in 1756, for five years to conduct a world 
war that led to an unparalleled series of British 
triumphs in Canada, India, the West Indies, and 
Africa. After that came eclipse ; a peace that gave 
away much that he had won ; madness ; a second 
period as an ailing head of government, when he 
tried in vain, in his moments of lucidity, to get his 
colleagues to pursue liberal and sensible policies in 
America, in India and at home. And then ten years 
of unceasing illness, illuminated only occasionally, 
when he limped, half-demented, into the House of 
Lords, propped on his crutch and wearing a gout- 
boot, by flashes of his rousing, arrogant eloquence. 
Dr. Plumb is particularly successful in analysing the 
influence of Chatham’s friends among the merchants 
of the City of London upon his strategic concepts. 
Unlike some academic historians, Dr. Plumb also 
has a sense of the House of Commons : he shows 
why Chatham, despite his fervent following in the 
country, could command the support of his fellow 
members, split as they were into numerous factions, 
only in the years of supreme national crisis. And 
once the Great Commoner became a peer, he could 
never again command even that degree of passing 
loyalty. 


By J. H. Plumb. (Collins’, 159 pp. 


AH. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST, by Arnold Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 99 pp. 














THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS, 
by Percy A. Scholes. Oxford University Press, 
355. 287 pp. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION, by Charles E. Raven. 
Cambridge University Press, 21s. 224 pp. 


POLITICAL TRACTS OF WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE 
AND SHELLEY. Edited with an introduction by R. J. 
White. 30s. 303 pp. 

ELIAS BOUDINOT, Patriot and Statesman, 1740- 
1821, by George Adams Boyd. Princeton University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 32s. 6d. 
320 pp. 

THE ERA OF GOOD FEELINGS, A Chapter of Nine- 
teenth-Century History, Covering America’s 
Coming-of-Age and the Three Main Crises of 
Anglo-American Relations, by George Dangerfield. 
Methuen, 30s. 530 pp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, COULD NAPOLEON HAVE WON ? 

Reading in your admirable review the article by 
C. §S. Forester, ‘“‘ Could Napoleon have won ?”’, 
I just wonder whether despite his brilliant qualities 
as novelist the author is not rather superficial in his 
judgment upon certain aspects of Napoleonic times. 
His statement “ it is very hard to believe that he was 
forced into war with England after the conclusion 
of the peace of Amiens” seems to me rather sur- 
prising. Has Mr. Forester forgotten that at this time 
France was in possession of the Low Countries ? Was 
it not exactly for such a reason that Great Britain 
fought Louis XIV and later the Kaiser’s Germany ? 
No British government has ever allowed the Low 
Countries being in possession of a great Continental 
power and being a dagger pointed at the heart of 
England. The peace of Amiens could never be more 
than a makeshift agreement unable to survive for any 
longer period. This peace broke up because the 
matter it was supposed to settle did not find a 
solution. It was neither Napoleon’s lust for war and 
his ambition nor Perfidious Albion that provoked 
the outbreak of another war ; the reason is simply 
that both powers had in reality not settled any 
question of importance at Amiens. 

Concerning Napoleon proclaiming himself Consul 
for life, for which Mr. Forester blames him, it should 
not be forgotten that France was fed up with 
inefficient governments and a liberty that had been 
turned into a system of corruption. By proclaim- 
ing himself Consul for life Napoleon gave that 
stability which the French were sadly missing in 
their affairs. It was through his consulship, and later 
his monarchy, that he was able to save and defend 
the real and lasting achievements of the French 
Revolution, that he was able to uproot feudalism in 
Europe and lay the foundation of a modern Europe 
that even the so-called wars of liberation followed 
by the Restoration could not destroy. That Napoleon 
was ambitious is true. But which great man has 


not been? 
Yours sincerely, 
H. BRAUNSBERG, 
Ziirich. 
Sir, 


Mr. Forester’s article on Napoleon made very 
good reading ; so indeed do all his books. Surely, 
however, some of the suggestions he makes in his 
interpretation of the Napoleonic Wars, are very mis- 
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leading. In discussing the deteat of Napoleon, Mr. 
Forester has deliberately ignored all matters except 
military matters. ‘“ Whether Napoleon’s fall could 
have been averted,” is a “ purely military question,” 
while, “there can be no doubt” that Napoleon’s 
reign was terminated by “ military defeats inflicted 
on his armies by the British.” Not only do these 
statements appear to ignore the Russian Campaign 
and the Battle of Leipzig ; but, above all, they deny, 
and Mr. Forester throughout his article denies, the 
profound influence of economic and political forces 
which contributed fundamentally to the eventual 
defeat of Napoleon on the field of battle. Napoleon’s 
failure surely can be traced back partly to the mis- 
guided system of economic warfare which he started ; 
and to his efforts to enforce it on Portugal and Russia. 
It was, also, his failure to understand the political 
and national awakening of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese peoples that caused him to continue pouring 
troops into the Peninsula. He could not see that he 
must fight, now, not effete Royalty, but the spirit 
of the people. Mr. Forester is forced partly to admit 
this and to modify, I feel unconsciously, his original 
statement, when he writes, “‘ If some of the vic- 
tories that he won were not so politically final—the 
Moscow for example, and all the Spanish victories — 
the blame should be laid upon Napoleon the poli- 
tician and not on Napoleon the soldier.” Is not this 
an acknowledgement of the importance of speci- 
fically political questions ? Or does Mr. Forester 
include “ political” within “ military ?” 
Yours, etc., 
A. B. DANIEL, 
Ealing, W.13. 


SIR, POPE VERSUS PATRIARCH 

Professor Potter in his article on the fall of 
Constantinople [January issue] remarks apropos the 
Council of Florence : “ . . . the Patriarch Joseph and 
the Emperor John VIII Paleologus had agreed to 
accept the supremacy of the Pope and to adopt the 
Roman use for the celebration of the sacrament...” 
This is a little misleading. The word “ use ” in this 
context would suggest that the Patriarch and the 
Emperor had agreed to substitute some form of the 
Latin mass for the traditional Greek liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom in the Eastern Church. This is 
not the case. The text of the official definitio con- 
taining the final terms of the agreement does not 
mention the matter directly : that no important 
liturgical change was contemplated, however, is 
shown by the section of the document which deals 
with the use of leavened or unleavened bread in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. It is stated clearly that 
either may be used by a priest “ according to the 
custom of his church, Eastern or Western ” (Héfele- 
Leclerq, Historie, vii 2, p. 1039). Perhaps Professor 
Potter meant that the Greeks agreed to adopt the 
Latin doctrine of transubstantiation, which was 
certainly the case. It would seem, however, that it 
was Papal Supremacy which was the real obstacle 
to an enduring re-union. 

Yours, etc., 
Eric JOHN, 
London, W. C.1. 


Sir, MACAULAY ON THE BOYNE 

In his review of Colonel A. H. Burne’s More 
Battlefields of England [February] Mr. S. M. Toyne 
writes that he “ doubts if Macaulay had ever seen 
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the Boyne.”” Macaulay may be criticized on many 
grounds, but he must be acquitted of Mr. Toyne’s 
accusation. Sir George Trevelyan records that 
Macaulay paid a visit lasting a fortnight to Ireland 
in the summer of 1849. ‘‘ The notes made during 
his fortnight’s tour through the scenes of the Irish 
war are equal in bulk to a first-class article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. He gives four 
closely-written pages to the Boyne, and six to 
Londonderry. . . . Macaulay passed two days in 
Londonderry and made the most of each minute of 
daylight. He penetrated into every corner where 
there still lurked a vestige of the past, and called 
upon every inhabitant who was acquainted with 
any tradition worth the hearing. He drove through 
the suburbs ; he sketched a ground-plan of the 


streets ...” (Life and Letters of Macaulay, by Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, 2 vol. edition, 1923, p. 497-8). 
Yours, etc., 
C. R. N. Routn, Eton. 


NOTE 
The article by Christopher Sykes in our January 
issue, The Emperor Entertains, Napoleon III at 
Compiégne, forms a contribution to a volume entitled 
Memorable Balls, to be published by Messrs. Derek 
Verschoyle in the spring 
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F. E. HALLIDAY. Former head of the English Depart- 
ment at Cheltenham Coliege. Author of Five Arts, 
Shakespeare and his Critics, etc. 

NICHOLAS LANE. Works in the City under another 
name; contributor to The Bankers’ Magazine, The 
Banker, The Times Review of Industry, etc. 

JULES MENKEN. Writer and broadcaster, military and 
diplomatic correspondent to the National Review 
1941-8 ; author of How World War II Started, 1951. 
F, H. W. SHEPPARD. Assistant Keeper of the London 
Museum, Kensington Palace. Has carried out four 
years’ research into Local Government in St. Mary- 
lebone in the eighteenth century. 


J]. M. THOMPSON. Honorary Fellow, Magdalen College 
Oxford ; F.B.A. ; author of Robespierre (1935), The 
French Revolution (1943), Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1952). 

J. W. N. WATKINS. Lecturer in Political Philosophy at 
the London School of Economics. Contributor to 
The Philosophical Quarterly, the British Journal 
of the Philosophy of Science, Ethics, etc. 
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College, Oxford ; Hitler and the Bomb Plot is an 
extract from Nemesis of Power, The German Army 
in Politics, 1918-44, to be published later this year 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE FATHERS OF ENGLISH BANKING, by Nicholas 
Lane. The histories of all the modern banks—Lloyds 
are the only big bank which has not yet published a 
history—deal in more or less detail with the old 
private banking system. Especial reference may be 
made to Coutts : the History of a Banking House, by 
R. M. Robinson (Murray, 1929) ; The History of 
Barclays Bank Limited, by P. W. Matthews and 
A. W. Tuke (Blades, East and Blades, 1926) ; The 
Grasshopper in Lombard Street, by J. B. Martin 
(1892) ; The Westminster Bank through a Century, 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING—contd. 


by T. E. Gregory (Oxford, 1936) ; Banking, by W. J. 
Thorne (Oxford : Home University Library, 1948). 


LONDON BEFORE THE L.C.Cc., by F. H. W. Sheppard. 
M. D. George: London Life in the Eighteenth 
Century ; S. and B. Webb : The Story of the King’s 
Highway ; English Local Government from the 
Revolution to the Municipal Corporation Act, par- 
ticularly the volumes on The Parish and the County 
and Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION SEEN BY A SCHOOLBOY, 
by J. M. Thompson. Acton : Lectures on the French 
Revolution (1925) ; Burke : Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (ed. Payne, 1898) ; Carlyle: The 
French Revolution (ed. Fletcher, 1897) ; Despatches 
from Paris (ed. Browning, 1909-10) ; Despatches of 
Earl Gower (ed. Browning, 1885) ; Kropotkin : 
The Great French Revolution (tr. Dryhurst, 1927) ; 
Lefébvre : The Coming of the French Revolution 
(tr. Palmer, 1947) ; Matthiez : The French Revolu- 
tion (tr. 1922) ; Morris: A Diary of the French 
Revolution (ed. Davenport, 1939) ; Thompson : 
English witnesses of the French Revolution (1938). 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE, by Jules Menken. By 
far the best account in a Western language of 
the struggle with Kazan is in Boris Nolde, La 
Formation de l’Empire Russe, Tome Premier (Paris : 
Institut d’Etudes Slaves, 1952), a posthumous and 
unfortunately uncompleted work by an eminent 
scholar, who also deals in this volume with Russian 
expansion in the Urals. For the Livonian war from 
the standpoint of those attacked and in many of its 
international complications, see Professor Alfred 
Bilmanis, A History of Latvia (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
40s.)—a work of the highest authority for this and 
other periods. Polish relations with Russia, the 
tangled complex of Polish-Lituanian affairs, and the 
relations of both countries to Moscow are authori- 
tatively discussed in The Cambridge History of Poland, 
edited by the late W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, 
O. Halecki, and the late R. Dyboski, Vol. I. From 
the Origins to Sobieski (To 1696) (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 42s.). For the earlier Tudors, 
see Professor J. D. Mackie’s brilliant volume (The 
Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558) in The Oxford History 
of England (Oxford : Clarendon Press ; London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 25s.). The development of 
Russian absolutism as late as the last Romanovs—to 
which Ivan the Terrible made important contribu- 
tions—forms a principal theme in Professor Hugh 
Seton-Watson’s penetrating The Decline of Imperial 
Russia, 1855-1914 (Methuen. 32s. 6d.). R. Wipper’s 
Ivan Grozny (translated from the third Russian 
edition. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1947), the latest popular Soviet account, is 
essentially a pamphlet justifying Ivan the Terrible— 
and by implication justifying parallel aspects of Soviet 
policy under Stalin ; it contains, however, refer- 
ences to recent Russian researches, among others 
the view of P. A. Sadikov on the Oprichnina quoted 
above. Another picture of the tyrant, written in the 
light of German experience under Hitler, is Hans von 
Eckardt’s Iwan der Schreckliche (Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Vittorio Klostermann, first edition, 1941 ; 
second edition, 1947), the preface to the post-war 
edition of which describes the book as “ an indict- 
ment of senseless murder in history.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
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—April 8th to 17th. Tutors : W. E. Tate, E. R. C. 
Brinkworth. Details from Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
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DERBYSHIRE IN HISTORY 
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reference to Derbyshire, arranged by the Universi- 
ties of Manchester, Sheffield and Nottingham. 
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Norman Derbyshire ; medieval and Tudor records 
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House) ; the Industrial Revolution. Director of 
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